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Getting down to brass tacks for you 


Canco’s scientists are not visionaries. Their work is 
harnessed to a practical purpose. 


Naturally, their continuing research has its basis Four Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy 


in academic science— but the goal is down-to-earth: 


better containers, and better processing and canning 1. Containers made of the most suitable mate- 
methods for you. rials available anywhere. 


Canco customers always know that these men of | 2 
scientific ability are at work for them at Canco’s : 
general laboratories at Maywood .. . 


The best technical trouble-shooters in case of 
plant emergencies. 


. . studying and solving problems related to the 


| 3. Canco alertness . . . first in new processes, 
use of containers. 


first in new packages. 
... solving problems of container manufacture. 


4. Technical brains to iron out kinks in new | 
products. 


... performing special investigations on all difficult 
chemical and physical problems related to canning. 


Science really serves business at Canco. Science | 
really serves you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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PIEDMONT LABEL co. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD virRcinia 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


841 
in use in 1928 


1376 
in use in 1933 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


4047 


in use in 1948 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS | 
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If you pack tomatoes... 


any of these... remember... 


orange or 


gra pefruit juice Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 


manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 


laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and technicians... fourteen field research offices... 
vegetables that are packed in cans... and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. : 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


and every corn canner was invited again and again to par- 

ticipate and contribute to the efforts to obtain factual data 
prior to and in preparation for the recent Food and Drug Corn 
Standards hearing, not all interested parties were satisfied with 
the manner in which industry’s case was prepared and pre- 
sented. Human nature being what it is, this is a most natural 
reaction and does not necessarily cast a reflection on the per- 
formanee of NCA whose laboratory staff and counsel carried 
the ball in the final stages. Surely no criticism could be made 
of the effort to consolidate industry opinion and to present it 
in a logical business-like manner. Chief trouble was that it was 
next to impossible to consolidate that opinion due mostly to dif- 
ferences in varieties, styles, practices and customs in various 
corn canning regions. One of the chief criticisms, however, was 
that the hearing took on the aspect of a law suit involving 
policy, congressional intent and other legal technicalities with 
a consequent deemphasis of industry practices and grading fac- 
tors ordinarily considered. 

The report of NCA’s Scientific Research Committee to the 
Board of Directors indicates that some canner members feel 
that the responsibility, financial and otherwise, of presenting the 
industry’s ease at these hearings rightly belongs to the packers 
of the commodity involved. As a matter of fact, that committee 
recommended that a sub-committee be appointed to study the 
matter further and report to the January Board. Regardless 
of what the future policy of NCA will be with respect to these 
hearings, Mr. Austern’s views on the matter are important and 
timely and warrant serious consideration by all canners. For 
this reason we are reproducing herewith his report on the sub- 
ject, (minus the introduction) to the Board. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN FOOD STANDARDS 
HEARINGS 
by H. Thomas Austern, Association Counsel 

“Originally, standards of minimum quality and _fill-of-con- 
tainer were designed to protect the canning industry—as well as 
the consumer—from unacceptable products. 

“By use of the crepe label, these products were in effect to be 
removed from competition with products which were more truly 
representative of the great advances in the canning art. 

“Standards of identity. were a by-product since one had to 
identify a canned food before a minimum quality standard could 
be established for it. 

“Yet it would be blinking the facts not to recognize two trends. 
The first is that modifications on the crepe label—and particu- 
larly the use of substandard labels which simply identify a 
single respect in which the product is not’ standard—has had, 
and probably will have, a somewhat different effect upon the 
commercial fate of substandard goods. They are not as mark- 
edly differentiated—and possibly the net effect of the crepe label 
is to exact a price differential. 

“But more important, however, appears to be the question as 
to what attitude the industry should take with respect to stand- 
dards which, in the end, might appear to have little or no effect 
upon the commercial pack. 

“In order that this question may be clearly seen, I should like 

to emphasize that the final decision on what a standard of qual- 
ity or fill should be is not a technical judgment—but an economic 
judgment, and sometimes even a political judgment. 
_ “Ouv technologists can determine objective methods for test- 
Ing this or that quality factor—or measuring fill-of-container on 
Various products—but the final question of where to put the 
standard-substandard line is an economic judgment. 

“It is subject to the rule that every standard must be ‘reason- 
able,’ This means that one should know what effect a proposal 
Will have upon the entire commercial pack of that product. 


F vind & DRUG STANDARDS—Despite the fact that each 
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“Since we have the same standard for the entire continent— 
and the law requires that consideration be given to the different 
varieties grown in the various areas—the standard prescribed 
cannot bear down unduly on any particular area. 

“Sometimes this combination results in a proposal being de- 
veloped on the record as to which there is really no evidence 
that it will result in making any part of the commercial pack 
substandard. 

“In the lingo of this industry, those from each area may say, 
‘We can live under that one.’ When these views are added up, 
they sometimes indicate that the developed proposal may have 
very little meaning—no matter how much mental exercise it 
has given the technologists and lawyers. 

“From the point of view of the government, the only reason 
for having the standard is ‘to promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers.’ This would seem to mean that 
there should be a regulation fixing the standard for minimum 
quality or fill only when there is some demonstrated need for it. 
In plainer English, you would expect to have some demonstra- 
tion that unacceptable products are being packed—or are likely 
to be packed—before this vast undertaking of fixing a standard 
is begun. 

“In some instances, an objective lawyer reviewing the results 
of preparation and hearing is left with two impressions: First, 
only an insignificant, if any, portion of the pack is unacceptable; 
and that at the least nobody has produced a sample on which 
there would be trade agreement that it is substandard—in short, 
little or no substandard pack of the product. 

“Second, that to be sure that the standard is reasonable, the 
resulting provision would not have any real effect on anybody’s 
operations. 

“This is a troublesome matter. As one man put it, ‘There is 
no point in playing marbles.’ Some people, however, think it 
desirable to get a standard established in the hope that it might 
be tightened up in the future. 

“Others take the view that it always has been the policy of 
this industry not to propose government regulation of any kind 
unless there is a demonstrated affirmative need for it. These 
people say that no industry should agree to any regulation just 
for the sake of having regulation. 

“The practical problem is that raising these questions after a 
group of canners, technologists, and others have labored long 
and hard in a standard proceeding is very discouraging to them 
—and occasionally is not welcome. 

“DETERMINING THE SUBSTANDARD LINE — Another 
exceedingly troublesome point is the question of whose judgment 
should determine the line between standard and substandard. 
As I have already stated, this is not a technical problem. The 
technical job is done when the objective method is worked out, 
and it is known how particular samples will measure according 
to that method. 

“But the important job is to decide where on the scale should 
be the line between standard and substandard. It had always 
been our view that trade judgment was most important—that a 
panel of canners or experienced judges could evaluate the sam- 
ples—and that these evaluations could be averaged and used 
to fix the line. 

“In recent hearings, however, we have become tangled up with 
the problem of PMA grades. The difficulty encountered is two- 
fold. The first is that a PMA grade on a can reflects only one 
man’s judgment about that sample according to certain ideas 
expressed in words in the U. S. grades—instead of the average 
of a panel of trade judges on that same sample. 

“The second difficulty is that the PMA grades are not formu- 
lated and operated by the Food and Drug Administration but 
by the Department of Agriculture. In some instances, it seems 


(Continued on page 21) 
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NATIONAL CANNERS BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


Without question, the dedication cere- 
monies for the new million dollar labora- 
tory and headquarters building featured 
the Spring Board of Directors Meeting 
of the National Caners Association, held 
in Washington May 20 and 21. A large 
gathering of the association’s officers, di- 
rectors and staff, with a generous sprink- 
ling of Machinery and Supplies execu- 
tives and members of the press, turned 
out for the happy occasion. The festivi- 
ties began Thursday noon with a lunch- 
eon at the Statler Hotel at which Food 
& Drug Commissioner Paul B. Dunbar 
was the featured speaker. Commissioner 
Dunbar, who by his own admission, is 
one of Washington’s “historic relics”, has 
a background of experience and friendly 
cooperation with N.C.A. dating back to 
1910. He paid tribute to Dr. Bigelow, 
N.C.A.’s first laboratory chief, and to the 
Veteran Frank Gorrell, N.C.A.’s first 
secretary and now treasurer. Mr. Gor- 
rell was on hand for the occasion. 


Dr. Dunbar recalled from personal ex- 
perience the many contributions of the 
N.C.A. Laboratories in the past and ex- 
pressed a confidence that the new facili- 
ties will provide even greater amounts of 
analytical data, which should be of 
greatest help to the Food and Drug ad- 
ministrators in the promulgation of 
standards. 

Special busses transported the visitors 
to the site of the building. The weather 
was of the typical Washington vari- 
ety—hot and sticky. Secretary Carlos 
Campbell perspired freely as he stuffed 
the important historical documents, 
N.C.A. publications for the most part, 
into the steel capsule. President Johnnie 
McGovern over exerted himself smooth- 
ing out the concrete with a special silver 
plated trowl. Following President John- 
nie’s speech of dedication, Mother Na- 
ture added her blessing in the form of a 
sudden shower which sent onlookers scur- 
rying to the special busses. By the time 
they reached “Maison Campbell” in Ar- 
lington, the sun was out once again and 
the Campbell hospitality provided a fit- 
ting climax to a happy and memorable 
occasion. 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
Address of Dedication 


by JOHN F. McGOVERN, President 
National Canners Association 


We have assembled here to witness a 
symbolic expression of the progress and 
stability of a fine institution—the Na- 
tional Canners Association, as members 
of which we all experience a happy, jus- 
tifiable pride. 

Ostensibly we are here to participate 
in the customary exercise of the corner- 
stone rites. We deposit divers articles 


and documents representative of our oc- 
cupations, in order that people in the far 
distant future may know what manner 
of men we were, how we plied our trade, 
what we knew of the fine art of provid- 
ing wholesome and pure food for the 
consuming public. 


What circumstances and what passage 
of years will again bring these docu- 
ments and testimonials to light, none of 


JOHN F. McGOVERN 


us shall ever know; none of us may even 
guess. 


We may be reasonably sure that whio- 
soever opens the capsule and examines 
its then ancient contents will in all prob- 
ability be only passingly amused and 
casually curious about the things and 
times that are tremendously important to 
us today. 


It seems to me that each of us should 
receive some greater recompense for the 
time we spend in the observation of these 
traditional rites than comes from the 
mere participation in a ceremony. 


It is an ancient and honored custom-— 
this depositing of particular articles in 
the recesses of newly-built structures. 
The Egyptians practiced the same rites 
in placing great stores of food, orna- 
ments, furniture and raiment in the 
burial chambers of their Pharaohs, the 
pyramids built centuries before the birth 
of Christ, at the cost, it is estimated, of 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
slaves. 


The people who made those offerings 
that their rulers might have their cus- 
tomary comforts in the world after death 
expected nothing of benefit to themselves 
when they practiced their ceremony. 
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In our case today we might, if we will 
give a little serious thought to the sig- 
nificance of this occasion, derive some 
benefit as well as satisfaction from our 
participation. 


It represents to us the full flower and 
fruition of an objective and a dream con- 
ceived by determined, far-seeing, high- 
minded men, pioneers in our field. 


It symbolizes the completion of a jour- 
ney over a long, hard road, undertaken 
in a spirit of public service for the ad- 
vancement of living standards in Amer- 
ica. 


Some 42 years ago the N.C.A. was 
founded through the union of two region- 
al, loosely united associations for the 
purpose of establishing a united front 
of canners—better to promote research 
in the arts of food processing, better 
plant sanitation, better service, more 
forthright, dealing and greater food 
value to the public, as well as the crea- 
tion of an instrumentality for mutual aid 
to the members of the canning frater- 
nity. 


It is needless for me to dwell in detail 
or at length on the careful analysis, 
thorough discussion and thought given 
to the purposes, objectives and plan of 
action of the new organization. 


You know well and should all be thank- 
ful for the foresight and wisdom of these 
founding fathers in basing the future 
survival and development of their asso- 
ciation on a foundation of scientific re- 
search. 


We must remember, too, that the going 
was not easy; that funds were not read- 
ily available; but the high purposes, the 
service to the public, the unselfish efforts, 
the hard work and the honest coopera- 
tion of everyone made today’s fine real- 
ization possible. 


Out of these few moments cogitation 
on our honorable past may we all be 
moved to dedicate ourselves to a further 
and more serious effort to keep our 
standards and objectives high: To place 
equal emphasis on the public good and 
our own private profit, and as high a re- 
gard for public opinion, good business 
citizenship, and other such important in- 
tangibles as we do upon efficient business 
management, operating efficiency and the 
like. 


If, without becoming too visionary, We 
permit ourselves to get some inspiration 
from this simple ceremony to carry on in 
the fine tradition of cooperation, good 
will and unselfish service, which actuated 
the founders of our association, we W! 
sense some value in ceremonies of this 
kind beyond the notion that we have 
merely followed the pattern of a tradi- 
tional rite practiced in the erection of 
new buildings. 
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MANAGEMENT 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS TO THE 
BOARD 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 


Chairman Bill Dietrich of the Build- 
ing Committee, issued perhaps the most 
important and gratifying pronouncement 
of the meeting when he advised that it 
would not be necessary to borrow the 
$300,000 authorized by the January 
Board. “Because of good fortune in the 
line of costs, and in obtaining money we 
hoped to get, we are sure that the pro- 
gram can be completed without having 
to incur any debt on the part of the As- 
sociation”, Mr. Dietrich said. 

Mr. Fred Heinz, who performed hand- 
somely in inducing the machinery and 
supplies people to support the drive, re- 
ported that 75 out of 193 firms have al- 
ready contributed and that a good many 
more have indicated their intention of 
doing so. Although we are not going to 
stop, he said, the active campaign has 
been completed. 


Mr. H. J. Humphrey, Chairman of the 
Eastern Sub-Committee, had more good 
news in the following words: 

“Originally they set up the program 
for the Washington building for $1,000,- 
000, and with considerable pressure we 
finally agreed to reduce our specifications 
and plans to get by on $950,000. I am 
pleased to report today that we are going 
to have a building at a cost of $900,000, 
and that will include everything—the 
land, the architects’ fee, the contract and 
the furnishings that will be needed in 
that building, including the moving cost 
from the old building and cleaning it up 
where we are now connected with these 
rented quarters. 

So far we have moved on schedule. Ac- 
cording to the contractor’s estimate, the 
building should be completed by January 
15, 1950.” 

Mr. Humphrey went on to describe 
the physical aspects of the building. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Howard T. Cumming, Chairman, re- 
ported the Association operating within 
budget for the first four months with no 
indication of performing otherwise for 
the balance of year. It was decided by 
the Budget Committee not to make any 
change in the basis of dues assessment 
for the present, if at all. The $100 mini- 
mum dues, voted in January, have caused 
but few resignations to date. 


LABORATORIES 


Dr. ©. J. Cameron, Director of NCA 
Laboratories, spoke of the increasing ac- 
tivity and consequent expense of Food 
Standards work. Using the recent corn 
Standards hearing as an example, Dr. 
Cameron pointed out that the hearings 
are becoming more and more ponderous 
legally, with less emphasis placed upon 
technica! facts. Hearings are expected 
M canned asparagus and canned pine- 
apple the coming fall. He requested an 


additional $2,000 to cover expenses and 
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for the authority to add a reasonably 
trained young chemist to his staff to per- 
mit proper attention to the usual respon- 
sibilities of the laboratory during the 
periods when food standard work be- 
comes burdensome. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman R. E. Sanborn, reporting 
for the committee, requested the labora- 
tory staff to examine the authenticity 
of future pronouncements concerning 
residues of insecticides in canned foods 
and to advise the industry of its findings. 
He reported that the studies at Stanford 
University on general lighting conditions 
in canneries and on specific studies of 
certain commodities had been completed 
and asked that they be published and 
supplied to members. Stanford Univer- 
sity has proposed an extension of the 
study to other commodities. 

The following passage concerning food 
standards is lifted verbatim from the re- 
port. 


“The Committee considered a recom- 
mendation for the constitution of indus- 
try committees on formulation of stand- 
ards under the Food and Drug Act. It 
was the consensus that it is desirable 
to provide for more extensive and more 
formal collaboration of industry in the 
preparation of factual testimony and the 
determination: first, of the factors that 
affect the identity and quality of a can- 
ned product, and second, the levels at 
which standards of quality should be set. 
The Committee has recommended that 


a small subcommittee be appointed to 
elaborate on this recommendation in 
more specific detail, in consultation with 
the directors of the laboratories and its 
legal counsel. Considerable discussion 
ensued on the proper and desirable role 
of the laboratory staffs and of legal 
counsel in the preparation of standards 
material. This work, under the procedure 
followed up to this time, where prac- 
tically the entire burden was placed on 
the laboratory staffs and legal counsel, 
is expensive and time-consuming and at 
the same time vitally necessary. The 
Committee feels that by proper organi- 
zation of collaboration with the section 
of the industry involved in each individu- 
al commodity, a great deal of this burden 
and expense can, and properly should 
be, assumed by the industry members 
concerned with the commodity.” 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


It must have been a considerable re- 
lief to Convention Committee Chairman 
Robert A. Friend to report that his com- 
mittee has successfully carried out the 
recommendations of the Board and the 
general desire of the industry with re- 
spect to policy and location—Namely 
that the Brokers will be on hand at At- 
lantic City in 1950 and that Chicago will 
be the site of the 1951 Convention. The 
1950 convention will run from January 
22 to January 31 with the Brokers lead- 
ing off from January 22 to 27, followed 
by production conferences and machinery 


(Continued on page 18) 


Secretary Carlos Campbell (left) fills the 27-inch capsule which was buried in con- 
crete in the N.C.A. property at 1133 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on May 
19, as President John F. McGovern looks on. Concrete was poured down the chute. 
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BILLINGSLEA BUSINESS 
CONTINUED 


The Churchville (Md.) Canning Com- 
pany, successor to the late Eugene Bill- 
ingslea, is continuing the business of this 
long established shoepeg corn plant un- 
der their new Alton House label. Along 
with contributing ideas by Mike Duvall, 
General Manager at Churchville, the 
label of Simpson & Doeller design, was 
selected as the company’s brand name 
from the first name of Alton E. Nock, 
President of the company. 


VALLEY VIEW NAMES BROKER 


Valley View Canning Company, Santa 
Marie, California, canners of beets, car- 
rots, lima beans, tomatoes and tomato 
products, has announced the appointment 
of Mohns Brokerage Company of San 
Francisco to represent them in Northern 
California. The company, which is un- 
der completely new management, expects 
to pack canned beans and a variety of 
other vegetables in the 1950 season. 


APPOINTS BROKERS 


New England Fish Company, Seattle, 
Washington canners of salmon, tuna and 
crab, has announced the appointment of 
J. A. Elliott Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, Porter-Longstaff, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, and Maurer Sales Company, Syr- 
acuse, New York, to represent them in 
the respective territories. 


GEORGE HARRISON HONORED 


George T. Harrison, President of the 
Tilghman Packing Company, Maryland, 
was honored by the people of that Chesa- 
peake Bay island on May 28 when they 
proclaimed him their first citizen and 
entertained some 1500 guests for the oc- 
casion, including Governor William Pres- 
ton Lane, Jr., Federal Justice T. Allan 
Goldsborough, Congressman Edward T. 
Miller, and a number of other state not- 
ables. The event proclaimed as George 
Harrison Day, in recognition of Mr. Har- 
rison’s more than 30 years of service to 
the Chesapeake Bay watermen and 
people of the island, was held on the 
grounds of the Tilghman Packing Com- 
pany. 


CALUMET-DUTCH BUYS WALDO 
PLANT 


Calumet - Dutch Packing Company, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin canners, have pur- 
chased the plant of Waldo Canning Com- 
pany at Waldo, Wisconsin, and will oper- 
ate on peas and corn principally in No. 
10 cans. F,. A. Weirman, associated with 
the Waldo plant for many years, will 
continue as manager, 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


SAM GORSLINE TO ENTERTAIN 
BOARD 


Fried chicken and roasting ears from 
the garden of S. G. Gorsline, secretary of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation will be served association di- 
rectors when they hold their mid-summer 
meeting at his Waubascon Pines home 
near Battle Creek, Michigan, July 29. 

Plans will be discussed for the annual 
Canning Machinery Exhibit which will 
be held in Atlantic City’s Convention 
Hall in connection with the National 
Canners’ Convention the latter part of 
January, 1950. 

The directors at their recent spring 
meeting in New York decided to hold the 
annual dinner dance of the association at 
the Claridge Hotel, Saturday, Jan. 28. 

It was also agreed that the daily at- 
tendance prize plan, similar to the one 
introduced this year, will be followed at 
next year’s exhibit. Eight prizes will be 
awarded each day of the five-day exhibit 
for a total of 40 prizes. A prize commit- 
tee, which is now selecting the gifts, ex- 
pects to have better prizes for next year’s 
meeting than were awarded this year. 

Due to the popularity of Fred War- 
ing’s orchestra at the 1949 Canners’ 
party, the directors have decided to 
again engage this feature for next year’s 
event and have signed Waring for an 
evening of entertainment at the Warner 
theater in Atlantic City, Sunday, Jan. 29. 


KNOUSE CORRECTION 


Last week an item appeared in these 
columns under the caption “Poisal Heads 
Knouse Sales’. Mr. Poisal who comes to 
Knouse Foods Cooperative of Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, from the C. D. Ken- 
ny Division of Consolidated Grocers 
Corporation, has joined the cooperative 
as Director of Public Relations, and will 
also have charge of the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Departments. However, 
he will not head the corporation’s Sales 
Department, which is in the very capable 
hands of Sales Manager Ralph E. Arnold 
and the equally capable hands of How- 
ard Y. Musselman, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager. THE CANNING TRADE regrets 
that the heading used last week was 
somewhat misleading. 


HAXTON APPOINTMENT 


Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New 
York canners, have appointed A. W. 
Fodar & Company to represent them in 
the city of Cleveland. 


LIBBY REELECTS DIRECTORS 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, held at Port- 
land, Maine, May 19, all directors now 
serving were reelected, 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS TO MEET 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The nation’s leading food scientists 
and technologists will meet at the 9th 
Annual Convention of the Institute of 
Food Technologists in San Francisco’s 
Civic Auditorium July 9 to 15. Dr. Emil 
M. Mrak of the College of Agriculture on 
the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California, national program chair- 
man of the convention, reports that 125 
papers will be read dealing with re- 
search and technological advances in 
food processing. 


The evening program for Sunday, July 
10, is entirely devoted to California 
wines. Discussions will range from re- 
search and processing problems to medi- 
cal aspects of wine cookery. A color 
movie on wine growing in America will 
be shown; and the program will be con- 
cluded by the tasting of typical Califor- 
nia brands. 


The rest of the week is taken up with 
discussions, visits to the Napa Valley 
wineries, San Jose canning industries, 
Stanford University, the Berkeley cyclo- 
tron and the Western Regional Labora- 
tories, and a day of relaxation, including 
a barbecue at Los Altos. 


Several awards will be _ presented, 
among them the Food Industries Award, 
presented by Dr. W. V. Cruess of the 
University of California, who is one of 
the charter members of the Institute, its 
former president and recipient of a 
Nicholas Appert Award. 

The Northern California Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists is host 
of the San Francisco convention. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE 


A three day Safety and Efficiency Con- 
ference for industrial organizations will 
be conducted at the College of the City 
of New York June 28 to 30, Dr. Harry 
N. Wright, President of the college, has 
announced. Supervising the conference 
will be Alfred R. Lateiner, Accident Con- 
trol Consultant for the College’s Exten- 
sion Division, who has instituted safety 
programs at 40 large industrial organi- 
zations during the past three years. Ses- 
sions will be held from 10:00 A. M. to 
5:00 P M. at the main building of the 
college, 139th Street and Convent Ave 
nue. 


RICHMOND-CHASE 
APPOINTMENT 


Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
California packers of a complete line of 
canned fruits, fruit nectars and dried 
fruits, have appointed Smith-Flemming, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota food brok- 
ers, to represent them in the upper Mid- 
west area. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


OHIO DATES 


Secretary Roy Irons has announced 
that the annual convention of the Ohio 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
13 and 14. 


VISIT FOOD MACHINERY PLANT 


A group of members and representa- 
tives of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change recently visited the plants of the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. at 
Santa Clara and San Jose, California 
with operations explained by officials of 
this firm. Executive vice-president Cary 
said that the company spends 2 per cent 
of gross sales on development and re- 
search and now has 200 separate pro- 
jects underway. 

One, not released commercially, is a 
pressure wash tomato peeler which is ex- 
pected to virtually eliminate hand peel- 
ing. Another is a continuous freezer for 
frozen food packers, an orange juicer for 
canners, a sweet corn harvester and a 
box set-up and closing machine. 

At present, about 60 per cent of sales 
are in food processing and packing 
equipment, agricultural machinery and 
pumps and sprays, with about 40 per 
cent in the chemical field. It is the am- 
bition of the company, Mr. Cary said, to 
get a 50-50 balance between the profit- 
able, but volatile machinery business and 
the more stable chemical business. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR BEST 


Best Foods, Inc., has moved its offices 
into new quarters at 1890 Bryant St., 
San Francisco, California. The office 
building, which provides 150,000 square 
feet of additional space, also includes en- 
larged warehousing facilities and houses 
the firm’s distribution operations and a 
vegetable oil refining plant. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Everett M. Runyan, of the sales pro- 
motion division, California Packing Cor- 
poration, has been elected vice-president 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club. 


‘RON AND STEEL EXPORT 
QUOTAS LIFTED 


As a result of the removal of export 
quota -restrictions on 21 iron and steel 
mill products last week, only the follow- 
Ing products will be restricted as of the 
beginning of the third quarter: galvan- 
ized steel sheet; electrical sheets, trans- 
former grade; iron and steel scrap; and 
tin and ternplate. The relaxation of ex- 
Port controls is based on the rapid easing 
of domestic iron and steel supplies. 
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BROKERS MANUSCRIPT 
AWARDS 


The winners of the NFBA Manuscript 
Contest were announced May 26 by Wat- 
son Rogers, President of the National 
Food Brokers Association. Seeking the 
best manuscripts on the subject of the 
food broker, the Association launched 
a $500 contest in the nation’s marketing 
colleges and universities last fall. The 
contest was part of the NFBA Educa- 
tional Program which is seeking a better 
understanding of the food broker in 
Schools of Marketing. 


In announcing the names of the win- 
ners, Mr. Rogers, said, “It is gratifying 
to note the interest of today’s students 
in the subject of food brokers. Though 
an important element in the program of 
modern food and grocery distribution, 
the food broker was long an unknown 
figure to students of marketing. 


“IT would like to congratulate the win- 
ners on their achievement. I hope that 
many other students who entered the 
contest will feel that they, too, gained 
something from their entry—an insight 
into the food broker method of distribu- 
tion. To the three judges who worked so 
conscientiously on the great task of se- 
lecting what they felt were the best 
manuscripts, I would like to express my 
sincere thanks.” 


The Judges for the NFBA Manuscript 
Contest were Carl Dipman, Editor of 
The Progressive Grocer; A. E. Mockler, 
Food Editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
N. Y.; and Wilmord White of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and Treasurer 
of the American Marketing Association. 


The winners of the nine prizes are as 
follows: 

1st Prize—$200.00—William W. Hen- 
derson, Bridgeton, Missouri, St. Louis 
University, School of Commerce & Fi- 
nance, Professor— Avery Schermer, 
Title of manuscript—Food Brokers. 


2nd Prize—$100.00—John D. Synder, 
Arlington, Virginia, University of Mary- 
land, Professor—James A. Cook, Title of 
manuscript — Marketing Through Food 
Brokers. 


8rd Prize—$50.00—Grace E. Rhoads, 
Philadelphia 4, Penna., Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Professor — Clifford J. 
Culbert, Title of manuscript— Do You 
Know What A Food Broker Is? 


4th to 9th Prizes—$25.00 each—(listed 
alphabetically): James W. Carr, Phila- 
delphia 24, Penna., Drexel Institute of 
Technology; George Ferguson, Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, New York University; 
Clarence W. Kaufman, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, University of Nebraska; Joseph 
C. O’Neill, Jr., Elmhurst, New York, 
New York University; Jeannette L. 
Weitzel, Philadelphia 4, Penn., Drexel 
Institute of Technology; Don F. Wolfe, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, University of Ne- 
braska, 


HEAVIER TINPLATE IN OFFING 


Proposed relaxations in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce tin conservation or- 
ders M-43 and M-81 have been discussed 
with members of the tinplate industry 
and amendments to the orders are now 
in preparation, the Department’s Office 
of Domestic Commerce announces. 

At a meeting early this week with the 
Tinplate Industry Advisory Committee, 
the following proposed changes were dis- 
cussed: Use of heavier tin coatings on 
cans for packing a number of food and 
other products; revision of specifications 
for certain solders permitting increased 
use of tin; increased use of tin in cer- 
tain other manufacturing operations. 

Frank T. McCue, Chief of the ODC 
Iron and Steel Division, who acted as 
Government Presiding Officer at the 
meeting, said that additional quantities 
of tin would be made available to indus- 
try during the second half of this year to 
cover the wider uses to be authorized. 

He pointed out, however, that the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947, as amended 
by Public Law 606, 80th Congress, which 
is the statutory basis for orders M-43 
and M-81, expires on June 30, 1949, and 
that the proposed changes are predicated 
on an extension of that law. If the law 
is not extended, all controls will expire. 


STOKELY DIVIDEND 


Directors of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
in meeting May 25 at Indianapolis, de- 
clared a dividend of 25c a share on the 
common stocks and the thirtieth quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 5% 
cumulative prior preference stock, pay- 
able July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 21. 

Directors of Stokely Foods, Inc. met 
that same day and declared a dividend 
of $1.50 per share in arrears on the $1.50 
cumulative preferred stock, payable May 
31 to stockholders of record May 25. By 
this action dividends on the outstanding 
shares of preferred stock will be paid up 
to and including September 1, 1947. 


WILLIAMS JOINS PLATT 


William R. (Bill) Williams, connected 
with the food industry in Cleveland and 
Northeastern Ohio during his entire 
business career, and for the past several 
years a partner in the food brokerage 
firm of Wagner & Williams, has joined 
the sales organization of Platt & Com- 
pany, Cleveland food brokers. 


PARROTT APPOINTMENTS 


Parrott & Company, San Francisco 
food brokers, have announced the appoint- 
ment of Walter I. Cole & Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Russell Broker- 
age Company, Kansas City, Missouri, to 
represent them in those localities, 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE © 


In the main, the farm program for the 
future, so far as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is concerned, shall be 
the 1948 Long Range Farm Program, 
with only such modifications as further 
study, experience and changed conditions 
will mandate. This means flexible sup- 
ports based upon relationship between 
supply and demand and ranging from 72 
percent to 90 percent of parity. Sup- 
ports are not thought of as a farm pro- 
gram, but a stop-loss feature of a much 
broader program. 

Involved in this broader program are: 
Monetary and fiscal policies; Federal 
debt management; Commodity Credit 
Corporation; Farm Credit policies; Mar- 
keting agreements; Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements; International Commodity 
Agreements; Agricultural cooperatives; 
Rural electrification; Crop insurance; 
Soil Conservation; Agricultural Exten- 
sion; Distribution; Transportation; Nu- 
trition; Research (Production, Market- 
ing, Utilization) ; Full Employment. 

It is the specific purpose of this broad 
field of topics to give the American 
farmer an average of parity in the mar- 
ket place, with as little drain as possible 
on the Federal Treasury and to steer as 
clear from regimentation as humanly 
possible. 


THE BRANNAN PROPOSAL 


Of recent days, there is a lot of talk 
about the Brannan proposal. This pro- 
posal would pay the farmers a price 
based upon the prevailing price for the 
first 10 of the last 12 years, modified by 
the relationship between agricultural 
prices and industrial prices as of the 
most recent year. This would guarantee 
the farmers the highest level on record. 
It would also guarantee to the consumers 
a low price for food commodities with the 
taxpayer making up the difference. 

Our statisticians took one important 
farm commodity, (milk) and_ figured 
what it would cost the taxpayer to carry 
out the Brannan proposal on that com- 
modity alone. The result was a cost to 
the taxpayers of $2,480,000,000 in one 
year’s time. If it would cost that much 
for dairy products alone, what would it 
cost for all commodities produced by the 
American farmer? It is easy to conceive 
of an eight to ten billion dollar annual 
cost if the Brannan proposal should be- 
come law. This is rather startling when 
we realize that the highest prewar Fed- 
eral tax load was only five and one-half 
billion dollars. 

Another thing which makes the Bran- 
nan proposal grossly unfair in the long 
run is that while it gives the authority 
for the payment of these enormous 
amounts of money to the Congress, it 
leaves to the Congress the option of mak- 
ing the appropriation. If and when the 
going gets tough and the Federal gov- 
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By HASSIL E. SCHENCK 


Director and member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and President of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Ince. 
A brief of an address at the Luncheon 
Meeting of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. Friday, May 20, 1949. 


ernment is going in the red at the best, 
there is no question but what Congress, 
seeking ways to balance the budget, 
would refuse to make the appropriation 
for the carrying out of the proposal. 


HASSIL E. SCHENCK 


You might be interested in knowing 
that the present fiscal year, starting last 
July 1, and which will end next June 30, 
already shows a deficit of between eight 
and nine hundred million dollars and in 
all likelihood will show a deficit of 
$1,200,000,000 by June 30. Please keep 
these figures in mind and check with the 
actual results when the reports of the 
present fiscal year come out some time in 
July. 

Another point to remember is that the 
taxpayer has to make up the difference, 
and the taxpayer is the people, and they 
not only have to pay the cost through 
increased Federal income taxes if the 
program is to be made to work, but will 
have to pay all administrative costs, 
which would run into the millions every 
year. Also, they would have to pay in- 
terest on an increased Federal debt. 

Still another point to remember is that 
guarantees are made within certain lim- 
its of production. Two farmers may 


have the same acreage; the poor farmer 
having a low production per acre would 
get the full benefit; the efficient farmer 
having a high production per acre would 
be deprived of certain of the benefits, 
In other words it would penalize effici- 
ency and premiumize inefficiency. 


Also important to remember is that 
in order to avoid bankrupting the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it would mean submitting 
to a regimentation the like of which the 
farmers have never dreamed. 


MUTUAL INTEREST OF 
CANNER-GROWER 


As representatives of the great can- 
ning industry of America, I want you to 
know that our farmers recognize the im- 
portant place you play in our economy. 
I come from a state that ranks second 
in the nation in the production of toma- 
toes for canning purposes. As producers 
of canning crops we not only need you, 
but we must have you. Furthermore, as 
canners, you must as positively have us. 
Our job should be mutual. We have no 
absolute right to dictate to you the price 
we shall receive. You, just as definitely, 
have no right to dictate the price you 
shall pay. Nobody knows better than 
the farmer himself what it costs to pro- 
duce. Nobody knows better than the can- 
ner himself what it costs to operate. The 
matter of contracting should be one of 
bargaining as between growers and pro- 
cessors. 


No successful business in America can 
continue to be successful without at least 
three definite departments of action: 
Procurement, production and marketing. 
I am sure, you as canners, have your 
procurement division, your production or 
manufacturing division and your mar- 
keting division and you make substantial 
expenditures in all three. The farmer, 
likewise, if he is to be successful, must 
have these three divisions. He must have 
scme voice in the price and the quality 
of the things he buys in his operations. 
He must, of course, have heavy invest- 
ments and know and prosecute the oper- 
ations of successful production and he 
must also invest in machinery which he 
shall control and operate for the purpose 
of turning the fruits of his labors into 
cash. 


Again, I must repeat, we have a mutu- 
al job to do. The farmers should not 
run the canners’ business; the canners 
should not run the farmers’ business, but 
we should mutually work toward the 
over-all interests of not only the farmers 
and the canners, but to give to the con- 
suming public a quality merchandise at 
a figure commensurate with cost and 
with the consumers’ ability to pay. 
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CROP REPORTS 
GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


Green pea processors have contracted 
with growers for slightly less acreage in 
1949 than was planted in 1948, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Information obtained around May 1 
on the acreage planted or to be planted 
for canning or freezing indicates a total 
of 412,220 acres in 1949 compared with 
415,000 acres planted in 1948 and a 
(1988-47) average planted of 423,280 
acres. 

Of the total 1949 plantings (412,220 
acres) it appears that 323,770 acres will 
be grown for canning and 88,450 acres 
for freezing this year. Last year 329,- 
350 acres of the total plantings (415,000 
acres) were grown for canning and 85,- 
650 acres were for freezing. 

Acreage of sweet wrinkled varieties in 
the United States is placed at 294,350 
acres or 71.4 percent of the total and 
smooth round varieties at 117,870 acres 
or 28.6 percent. Last year the acreage 
planted to sweet wrinkled varieties was 
estimated at 317,380 acres or 76.5 per- 
cent and smooth round varieties at 97,- 
620 acres or 23.5 percent. 


CONDITION OF PEA CROP 
ON MAY 15 


Green pea growers had finished plant- 
ing their seed by mid-May except for a 
limited acreage in northernmost areas, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In Wisconsin, a few days of 
hot weather further dried the soil, which 
was already too dry for best germination 
of pea seed. Showers west of the Rocky 
Mountains have been helpful. Growing 
conditions elsewhere are favorable, ex- 
cept in Ohio and Michigan, where the 
need for rain is beginning to be appar- 
ent. 

California growers started harvesting 
green peas for processing about mid-May 
and will continue into June. In the 
Northwest, harvesting is expected to 
start early in June. From the Rocky 
Mountains eastward, harvesting early 
varieties is expected to get under way 
before the end of May. 
are developing under normal conditions 
and will be ready for cutting beginning 
early in June, 

Delaware, the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia: Development of the 
green pea crop for processing has been 
slightly ahead of normal. Moisture and 
general growing conditions have been 
quite satisfactory and harvesting is ex- 
pected to be under way by May 20 on 
some of the earliest plantings. 

Pevnsylvania and Western Maryland: 
Planting of green peas has been com- 
pleted. Growing conditions have been 
excellent and the vines on some of the 
earliest fields are from 4 to 8 inches 
high. Moisture has been adequate and 
good stands prevail. 
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Late varieties . 


Maine: Weather has been generally 
favorable, and planting of peas got un- 
der way in central Maine about May 5. 
This is about the usual date for the 
planting of this crop. In Aroostook 
County very little planting has been 
done. 


New York: Farm operations are some- 
what ahead of normal, due to generally 
favorable weather conditions early in the 
season. Most of the acreage intended for 
peas in western New York had been 
seeded before May 15. Germination and 
growth of the earlier plantings have been 
very satisfactory. Some localities report 
a lack of sub-soil moisture, but to date 
rainfall has been sufficient for good de- 
velopment of the crop. 


Ohio, Indiana and Michigan: The Situ- 
ation in Indiana and Michigan is similar 
to that existing in New York State. 
Seeding operations were practically com- 
pleted by mid-May, with good stands and 
about normal development of the grow- 
ing crop. Rains are needed soon to aug- 
ment a deficiency in sub-soil moisture. 
Growing conditions in Ohio are about 
normal. 

Illinois and Wisconsin: Favorable con- 
ditions have prevailed in most of Illinois 
for the growing crop. Germination of 
pea seed was excellent. First plantings 
are several inches high. In Wisconsin, 
the ground is dry and some pea growers 
are changing their early season plans 
and arranging to grow other crops. Scat- 
tered showers of late-April were inade- 
quate and high temperatures were re- 
ported for early May from several Wis- 
consin points. 

Iowa and Minnesota: Planting was 
about finished by May 15. Growing con- 
ditions have been favorable and in some 
of the first fields to be planted, vines are 


_2 inches or more high. 


Colorado and Utah: Planting was fin- 
ished between May 1-10 and growing 
conditions have been excellent. Some 
blossoms are appearing in the early 
fields. 

Oregon and Washington: The need for 
rain in eastern Oregon and Washington 
continues although recent showers have 
helped. More favorable conditions exist 
west of the Cascade Mountains. Some 
growers expect to start harvesting be- 
fore June 15. 

California: Harvest started around 
mid-May and is expected to continue into 
June. Production prospects are favor- 
able. 


OTHER REPORTS 


OSCEOLA, ARK., May 20—Peas: Crop 
harvested; production about same as 
1948. Acreage limited to 25 per cent of 
normal, as in 1948. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 21—Peas: Acre- 


age about 10 per cent above last year but. 


below normal; condition slightly better 
than normal but not as good as last year. 
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ST. CLOUD, MINN., May 18— Peas: 
Acreage down 25 per cent. Weather good 
but rain needed. Seeding in on schedule. 
First plantings 5 to 6 inches high. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 20— Peas: 
Weather ideal for planting. Fields look 
good. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 24—Peas: Look 
the best they have in years in this State. 
Rains last week and early this week have 
pushed the crop along nicely. Some areas 
report peas in blossom. One of the pleas- 
ing things about this year’s acreage is 
that most fields are very even. 


CANAL WINCHESTER, OHIO, May 18 — 
Peas: Acreage about the same as last 
year, which is about 55 per cent of nor- 
mal. All fields need rain, some very 
badly. Aphis also worst in 15 years. 
Prospects only fair and getting worse 
daily. 


MILTON, ORE., May 21— Peas: Early 
sweets showing definite damage of re- 
cent heat wave. Approximately 20 per 
cent of total acreage in blossom. Esti- 
mate condition 75 per cent of normal. 
Later peas in need of moisture but esti- 
mated at 100 per cent normal if rains 
come by May 28. 


GREENCASTLE, PA., May 25—Peas: Our 
acreage looks average. Seed came up 
well and stands are good. However, un- 
til May 21 this part of State was dry 
and the vine growth is not as vigorous 
as it usually is this time of the growing 
season. Have plenty of rain now and 
vines are making good growth. Pros- 
pects are for an average crop with vin- 
ing beginning around the first full week 
in June. No pea aphids. 


HARLINGEN, TEX., May 23 — Cream, 
Black-eye & Purple Hull Peas: Acreage 
very light as most of land went into cot- 
ton. Quality of peas poor. We are in 
the middle of the pack at present. 


ADEL, WIS., May 21—Peas: 80 per cent 
of a normal acreage planted. Finished 
planting May 14. Stands look normal 
but could use rain. However, we are not 
as dry as they are in the Central and 
Southern part of the State. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 21—Peas: Acreage 
down about 15 per cent. We have had 
very dry weather all spring and it looks 
like about 80 per cent yield at present. 
Some fields will have to be plowed down 
due to poor stand. Peas all planted. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 23—Peas: 
Although the soil is dry the crop looks 
good. Rains so far have been showers 
rather than general. We will have to 
have some good rains to pull the crops 
through. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 21—Peas: Acre- 
age 85 per cent of 1948 and 70 per cent 
of 1943-47 average. Just beginning to 
blossom and crops looks about 90 per 
cent of normal. Need rain. 
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SAUK CITY, WIS., May 21—Peas: Look 
very well. However, the aphids are be- 
ginning to introduce themselves. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 23— 
Peas: Look good. Will finish planting on 
May 25, which is 10 days earlier than 
usual. 


BEANS 


OSCEOLA, ARK., May 20—Lima Beans: 
Have 1200 acres planted, about half of 
proposed acreage, with ample time to 
plant. Present condition too dry for ger- 
mination. 


MAGNOLIA, MISS., May 17— Green 
Beans: Acreage fair; quality good but 
badly in need of rain. 


CANAL WINCHESTER, OHIO, May 18 — 
Lima Beans: Acreage about same as last 
year although we’re still contracting. 
Not planting yet. 


HARLINGEN, TEX., May 23 — Green 
Beans: Just completing pack. Best 
spring pack in recent years both from 
standpoint of quality and quantity. 
Spring packs in this section always are 
small compared to fall packs. 


Lima Beans: This is our first year 
with this commodity and so our acreage 
is not large. We will have a small pack. 
This deal is just beginning but so far the 
quality has been exceptionally good. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 23— 
Green & Wax Beans: Just starting to 
plant. Soil and moisture conditions okay. 
Planting our regular acreage. 


CORN 


FREDERICK, MD., May 21—Corn: Acre- 
age about same as last year which is 
normal. Still planting. Ample soil mois- 
ture. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., May 18— Corn: 
Acreage down 10 per cent; planting 
started May 9; weather favorable. Seed- 
ing on schedule. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 24—Corn: Has 
been going into the ground in most areas 
for the past week. Wet ground is hold- 
ing up further plantings this week. . 


CANAL WINCHESTER, OHIO, May 18 — 
Sweet Corn: Acreage about the same as 
last year which is about 75 per cent of 
normal. Fields need rain badly for seed 
that is just going in the ground. 


ADELL, WIS., May 21—Corn: Acreage 
is planned at 85 per cent of normal. 
Plantings have just started this week. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 21—Corn: Acre- 
age down about 20 per cent. Dry weather 
also starting to affect corn and cause 
uneven stands, which will give us poor 
quality at canning time. Will hold back 
on further plantings as much as possible 
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until we have rain. One-third planted at 
present. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 23—Corn: 
Looks good now. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 21—Corn: Acre- 
age 85 per cent of 1948 and 75 per cent 
of 1943-47 average. Early plantings just 
coming through the ground and crop 
should be normal if we get moisture. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 21—Sweet Corn: 
Looks well, however, could stand a little 
warm weather. 


TOMATOES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 24— Tomatoes: 
Some planting last week on a limited 
scale. Rains the latter part of last week 
and Monday of this week have tempor- 
arily stopped operations. Should get 
into full swing again by the end of the 
week, 


GREENCASTLE, PA., May 25—Tomatoes: 
We began planting our acreage May 16. 
Planting is progressing according to 
schedule. However, dry weather prior 
to May 21 means that a good bit of re- 
planting will have to be done in early 
set fields. 


HARLINGEN, TEX., May 23—Tomatoes: 
Still being picked for green market ex- 
clusively. Acreage is greater than last 
year but considerably below normal. 
Ripes for canning should begin to come 
in about the 8th of June. 


OTHER ITEMS 


OSCEOLA, ARK., May 20—Spinach: Crop 
harvested; production 20 per cent of nor- 
mal due to adverse planting season. 

Turnip & Mustard Greens: Crop har- 
vested; production 30 per cent of normal. 

Asparagus: Acreage limited; produc- 
tion 50 per cent of expectations. 


MAGNOLIA, MISS., May 17—Irish Pota- 
toes: Acreage very short; quality very 
good. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 20 — Sour 
Cherries: Growers report very short set 
of blossoms. 

Sweet Cherries: Fair set. Unusually 
warm and dry May. Turned colder at 
this writing but more rain needed. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 24—Spinach: 
Several areas report that from 10 to 20 
per cent of the spinach had to be re- 
planted earlier this year, but it has come 
along nicely recently. Rains last week 
really made it jump and it looks now as 
though the crop will be good. Some 
packers will start processing operations 
on home-grown spinach next week. 

Beets: Early beets are pretty well in 
the ground and the rains should help to 
get them off to a good start. 

. Cherries: Crop has been seriously hurt 
in all of the important cherry growing 
counties. So far as we are able to deter- 


mine, our crop is off a good third from 
a year ago. Michigan and Wisconsin 
report a very heavy set with at least a 
20 per cent greater potential crop in both 
of those states over the big crops of a 
year ago. 


Apples: Some damage has been re- 
ported in several areas. It is still too 
early to tell how serious this is. Reports 
to date would indicate only minor dam- 
age to varieties for processing. 


Grapes: Crop damaged by frost in 
most grape growing areas. The overall 
picture would indicate damage some- 
where between 10 and 20 per cent for the 
State. 


SALT SPRAYS FOR WEEDING 
BEETS 


Common salt used at the rate of 206 
pounds dissolved in 100 gallons of water 
and sprayed on beets which have devel- 
oped three to five true leaves has proved 
effective in controlling red-root, mustard, 
ragweed, and smartweed. The salt spray 
is not effective against lamb’s quarters 
and purslane. 


Tests made in the canning crops inves- 
tigations at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. showed that unsprayed 
plots of beets had 10,900 weeds to the 
acre, exclusive of lamb’s quarters and 
purslane, as compared to only 400 weeds 
to the acre where the salt spray was 
used. 


A combination of 160 pounds of salt 
and 120 pounds of sodium nitrate in 100 
gallons of water reduced the weed popu- 
lation to 200 to the acre. Although more 
expensive than salt alone, this combina- 
tion has the advantage of going into 
solution much more readily. It also sup- 
plies nitrogen for the beet crop, but the 
Station tests have not yet demonstrated 
that this treatment increases the yield 
of beets. 


The salt spray may be applied with a 
regular orchard-type sprayer or with a 
gear pump and accessories similar to those 
used for 2,4-D sprays. Pressure of 50 
pounds will give satisfactory results 
where the weeds are small, with 100 
pounds pressure recommended for large 
plants. With beets drilled in rows 24 
inches apart and with the nozzles 
mounted on the boom so as to direct the 
spray to the beet rows, 200 gallons of 
spray will cover the beets in a 4-acre 
field, say the Station workers. 


It is pointed out that the spray should 
not be applied until the beets have three 
to five true leaves as the spray will kill 
younger beets. Tests of beets from 
treated and untreated plots which were 
canned in tin revealed that no difference 
in taste could be detected between 
sprayed and unsprayed beets. Spray 
equipment should be rinsed thoroughly 
after use as the concentrated salt solu- 
tion will corrode metal very rapidly. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 5-7, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 138-14, 1949 — Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


JUNE 13-14, 1949—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 13-JULY 1, 1949—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 24, 1949— Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JULY 9-15, 1949—9th Annual Con- 
vention, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 18-28, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 

‘a. 

_ NCVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
Ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 


Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 


vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


1948 POTATO PACKS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
SWEET POTATOES 


and Mississippi. 


1947 1948 
State Actual cases ‘Actual cases 
Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey..........ccccccccsesseeeees 754,513 1,024,608 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama...............:.:::++ 574,352 384,611 
1948 Sweet Potato Pack by Size of Container and Style 
Solid style Syrup style Vacuum style 
Actualcases Actualecases Actual cases 
49,270 933,967 486,872 
WHITE POTATOES 
1948 Pack 
Mise. 
24/2 6/10 Tin & Glass Total 
547,130 61,680 38,846 647,656 
835,952 54,921 20,293 911,166 
1,383,082 116,601 59,139 1,558,822 


The pack of white potatoes for the East includes Maine, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
The West states include California, Oregon, Illinois, Indiana, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, Texas, Arkansas and Kansas. 
with 882,566 actual cases packed in 1947. 

The above summaries of the pack of sweet and white potatoes include re- 
ports from all canners known to have packed these commodities in 1948. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


This compares 


packers not reporting. 


Can Size No. percase 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
24 5,695,765 3,714,830 2,188,131 
6 235,619 106,526 99,425 
282,880 185,992 6,861 


The above 1948-49 pack report is based on reports from all canners known 
to have packed cranberry sauce this season, together with an estimate for two 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Driving Hard Bargains—Pea Acreage 
Intentions Revised—Tomatoes Not Moving 
—Juice Stocks. 


THE MARKET — The canned foods 
market today brings back memories of 
the days when we would frequently slip 
down to the water front to pick up a bas- 
ket of oysters direct from the boats. As 
a rule those hearties were pretty sharp 
traders. But a fellow with experience 
could usually knock 25 or 30 per cent off 
the original asking price and come off 
with some good oysters to boot. From all 
reports that is exactly what is happening 
in the canned foods mart today, except 
of course, that the percentage isn’t near- 
ly so high. Each and every sale of most 
of the staples, however, would seem to be 
subject to negotiation. As a result there 
is a broad differential in price depending 
on the individual position of the seller 
and the variation of quality within a 
grade. It’s tough, hard selling on these 
commodities today, reminiscent of the 
”30’s. The reductions on Del Monte brand 
fruits last week didn’t help the situation 
one bit from the standpoint of a canner 
of either fruits or vegetables. 


PEAS—tThe pea crop in the East and 
Northwest is rushing to maturity under 
generally favorable weather conditions. 
Reports from Wisconsin, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and other Mid-west points, 
indicate a serious lack of rain. The Bu- 
reau of Economics May 20 report of 
acreage intentions May 1 is encouraging. 
It shows a reduction of about 9 per cent 
from March 1 intentions and brings the 
1949 acreage down below 1948 plantings 
—412,220 acres in 1949 compared to 415,- 
000 in 1948, and a ’38-’47 average of 
423,280. The reductions as compared to 
March intentions are general throughout 
the country, with no particular area out- 
standing. The acreage for freezing is 
160 per cent of the ’38-’47 average and 
103 per cent of 1948, while that for pro- 
cessing is 86 per cent and 98 per cent 
respectively. Maine, New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Idaho (254%), Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California intend to 
plant 100 per cent or more of the 10 
year average, while the other states will 
plant less; Delaware (34%), Maryland 
(50%), Virginia (44%), Indiana (51%), 
Ohio (52%), and Michigan (57%), will 
show the biggest cuts. Wisconsin will 
plant 92 per cent of the average and 
Minnesota 137 per cent. Washington and 
Oregon will plant 110 and 114 per cent 
respectively. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes remain ex- 
ceedingly dull and the price is surpris- 
ingly weak considering the statistical 
position. Tomato juice has been strength- 
ened by the shortage of citrus juices. 
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NCA’s stock report of May 24 shows the 
stock position of this item as follows: 


1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1.. 5,029,639 3,578,479 
16,880,277 23,701,199 
Total Supply ........ 21,909,916 27,279,678 
Stocks, May 1........ 6,685,838 9,463,907 
Ship. during Apr... 1,274,294 1,429,039 
Shipments, July 1 


FRUITS—Despite the fact that an er- 
ror in calculating the peach pack was 
uncovered, lowering the visible supply 
some 150,000 cases, April movement 
nevertheless proved disappointing. Dur- 
ing that month there was an actual 
movement of 838,414 cases compared to 
1,446,425 in March and 1,309,463 cases 
in February. Balance on hand May 1 
amounted to 4,863,468 cases indicating a 
probable carryover June 1 of some 4 
million cases compared to approximately 
2 million June 1, 1948. 


The May 1 report of apricots indicates 
a probable June 1 carryover of 3% mil- 
lion cases compared to 714,622 cases last 
year. Stocks May 1 amounted to 3,846,279 
cases and the average monthly shipments 
the past few months have amounted to 
about 300,000 cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying Returns—Outlook Un- 
certain—Citrus Prices Approach 1946 Rec- 
ord—E.C.A. Purchase All But Cleans Up 
California Sardines—Better Price Trend On 
Chums—Some Shading On Tuna—Tomatoes 
Dull—Firm Undertone On Juice—Moderate 
Interest In Peas—Cocktail Easy. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 27, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Canned food mar- 
ket activity subsided materially the past 
week. Buying once again assumed a 
routine trend, with the usual procedure 
to enter the market only as requirements 
made it absolutely necessary. For a few 
weeks the market displayed a broadening 
trend, but inasmuch as this ended in so 
short a period, it was the consensus of 
opinion that the demand was largely 
forced and was simply in the way of ac- 
cumulating stock to a total just slightly 
more than necessary to meet regular 
needs. 

The price position was irregular. Quite 
a few items displayed heaviness as the 
desire to get out of the market in ad- 
vance of the new packs developed. On 
some items, however, notably citrus 
juices, the price pendulum continued to 
be moved higher. In both instances the 
buying failed to follow through. Where 


prices reacted, buyers moved away on 
the theory that they may go lower. On 
the upside, the trend was toward other 
products, and the buyers resistance 
movement increased. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most traders were 
unwilling to take any special stand on 
the market, feeling that new pack situa- 
tion is too uncertain to forecast what 
price levels may be. However, here and 
there some showed a willingness to make 
predictions, but even these were not too 
certain of their stand. This group felt 
that packers were virtually caught in the 
well known squeeze, between the general 
buying public on one side crying for 
lower prices, while on the other, produc- 
ing costs were sure to be maintained at, 
or almost at the levels of recent years. 
Growers in many instances are accept- 
ing lower prices for their products from 
canners, but the saving on this side, it 
was contended was far short of enough 
to balance the higher costs otherwise. 

It is only a few weeks now before the 
major new packs will begin to move. As- 
paragus has already moved virtually off 
the assembly lines, but the trade does 
not figure the few early season packs as 
important. Peas are next and Northwest, 
mid-west and Eastern canners: will soon 
be busy moving stocks. Then comes apri- 
cots to lead the fruit group and later 
other fruits and vegetables. 


Prices already announced on peas are 
very close to a year ago. Asparagus was 
likewise. These probably give the im- 
pression that other packs will show very 
little change from last year. Both the 
vegetable and fruit crops at this early 
date are favorable in all producing areas. 


CITRUS JUICES—The Florida pro- 
cessing season is at a virtual end. Can- 
ners have experienced one of the best 
seasons in recent years, both as regards 
the volume of business and the prices 
paid. Currently prices are at a two year 
high and in some instances close to the 
1946 top, which period was the record 
for the industry. Major packers offered 
orange juice at $1.80 for 2s and $4.05 
for 46 oz., blended at $1.50 and $3.25 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.15 and $247% 
respectively. There were few offerings 
of segments and these were on the basis 
of $1.65 for 2s. On the offerings of 
orange juice, the few packers in 4 posl- 
tion to sell were giving only around 35 
to 40 per cent of the order, with the bal- 
ance either grapefruit juice or blended. 

Unsold citrus juice stocks as of May 
7 were placed at 3,886,000 cases, as 
against 8,735,733 cases for the same 
period a year ago. 

The record high price on Florida 
orange juice, 46 oz. established in 1946 
was $4.95 per doz. and grapefruit Juice 
2s, $1.50, all per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 

Inasmuch as new packs are not Ppos- 
sible before November, and packs of good 
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quality not before the turn of the year, 
there were many trade interests who felt 
that the price peak of the current mar- 
ket has not been reached. 


CANNED FISH—Outstanding in this 
group was the report of the sale of 300,- 
000 cases of California sardines to the 
British Government through ECA. The 
purchase included 1s ovals at $7.50 per 
case f.o.b. west coast and also 8 oz. ob- 
long cans with the paying price at the 
usual differential. It was the opinion 
that this sale about cleaned out stocks of 
most packers and that the markets would 
soon reflect this in a much stronger 
trend. There were, however, a few lots 
remaining in first hands on the coast by 
the end of the week, and for these, sellers 
were asking $8.50 a case, f.o.b. 1s oval. 
There were also offerings basis ex-ware- 
house New York at $9.50 per case for 
the same quality. 

Maine sardines were in short supply 
and the packing was at a standstill. 
Little, if any fish have been running the 
past few weeks. Some small quantities 
changed hands at $8.50 a case, keyless, 
quarters. 

In some quarters a little better price 
trend was reported in Alaska salmon, 


with the chums said to be inside around 
$16.00 f.o.b. Seattle. Reds were quoted 
at about $25.50 to $26.00 and pinks 
around $23.00 f.o.b. However, while 
stocks were moderate, excepting chums 
there did not appear to be much improve- 
ment in the buying movement. 

Tuna fish remained unsettled. On the 
nationally advertised brands of light 
meat the markets were steady, but other 
packs were open to shading. Columbia 
River salmon was unchanged with the 
pack to date well below a year ago. 


TOMATOES—An exceptionally small 
trade interest prevailed in the Eastern 
markets. Maryland standards were avail- 
able around $1.22% for 2s in some quar- 
ters while in others slightly higher ask- 
ing levels prevailed. On 2%s the mar- 
ket was $1.75 and 10s $6.25. California 
markets were more active but the move- 
ment was accomplished “at a_ price’. 
Some canners reduced the asking level 
on 2% standards to $1.50 and buyers 
picked up fair quantities at this level. 

While there was quite a firm under- 
tone to tomato juice, at least for fancy 
quality with the market settled at $1.00 
for 2s and $1.90 to $2.00 for 46 oz. with 
the understanding that stocks were 


small, there were offerings of old pack 
juice out of Maryland as low as 67% 
for fancy, and also some offers of 46 oz. 
fancy 1948 pack around $1.75. New pack 
Texas tomatoes are expected to be mov- 
ing shortly and some canners offered on 
the basis of 85c for 1s, $1.25 for 2s, both 
standards and $1.45 for 2s, extra stand- 
ards. 


PEAS—New pack peas will soon be 
underway. There have been fair book- 
ings out of the Northwest, with the 
lower freight rate made possible by some 
canners absorbing the increase attract- 
ing this buying. Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania canners are also expected to be 
engaged in packing operations in a few 
weeks. On 10s, the market is short, but 
there are still ample supplies of stand- 
ards and extra standards here. Mean- 
while, spot trade interest was moderate. 
On standard 4 Alaskas, midwest sellers 
asked $1.00 for 2s and ungraded stand- 
ard 2s Alaska, Maryland 85c to 90c. On 
Northwest, standards 5 and 6 sieve, sell- 
ers asked $1.05 for 2s. 


PINEAPPLE — The Hawaiian ship- 
ping and warehouse strike continued and 
this was creating apprehension as to 
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MARKET NEWS 


supplies reaching the mainland in time 
to meet certain packs, such as fruit cock- 
tail. Meanwhile, there were reports of 
a rather disappointing demand for pine- 
apple in many markets, especially 
crushed with supplies pressing for sale. 
There were offerings of Cuban pineapple 
10s crushed around $9.50 to $10.00 in 
natural juice and in heavy syrup 10s 
were offered at $13.00, duty paid ex-dock, 
New York. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—There was little 
demand. The market was easy and offer- 
ings ranged from $2.85 to $3.00 per doz. 
as to seller, for 2%s. However, with 
Hawaiian pineapple packing position 
very uncertain there was a feeling that 
buyers may soon turn to Cuba for their 
stocks of tidbits necessary in this pack. 
Cuban setlers were offering 10s, tidbits, 
ex-dock, New York at $12.75 to $13.00 
per doz. and 2s at $2.95. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Bargain Hunting Continues — Interest In 

Mexican And Cuban Pineapple—Citrus Juice 

Remains Strong—Opening Prices On Black- 

berries And Frozen Strawberries—Spread In 
Tomato Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
on a fairly even keel here in Chicago 
again this week with most orders re- 
maining of small size, and strictly of the 
replacement variety. There have been 
a few instances of forward purchasing 
but they are quite limited and the trade 
in general is adhering very closely to the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. Most of 
the trade are very assiduously hunting 
bargains when they are in the market 
for replacements and of course at this 
time of the year there is a good deal of 
negotiation over the price of every pur- 
chase on almost all items. 


PINEAPPLE—There is some interest 
in the market here on pineapple out of 
Mexico and Cuba and some business has 
been placed. Quotations are running in 
the neighborhood of $2.25 f.o.b. Texas 
for No. 2 crushed, with sliced around 
$2.85 and chunks around $2.50. Prices on 
pineapple juice are quoted at around 
$3.00 to $3.25 on 46 oz. and $1.25 to $1.35 
on No. 2. No. 10 crushed from both 
Cuba and Mexico is apparently in rather 
heavy supply as there have been some 
very low prices named with some sales 
reportedly having been made at around 
$10.00 f.0.b. Chicago for No. 10. 


CITRUS JUICE—Citrus juice is still 
maintaining a good deal of strength, 
with orange juice up around $4.10 to 
$4.15, and blended juice in 46 oz. at 
about $3.15, with grapefruit juice about 
$2.35. There is some business being done 
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reportedly on blend, but even in spite of 
the advancing market buyers are still 
playing it rather closely and generally 
refusing to buy ahead to any extent. 


BLACKBERRIES—Opening prices on 
blackberries from the Ozark area have 
been received from one canner in the 
market here today, with No. 2 water 
blackberries being quoted at $1.85 f.o.b. 
factory, light syrup at $2.05 and heavy 
syrup at $2.25. No. 10 water blackber- 
ries are quoted at $9.00. It is too early 
to tell what the reaction of the trade will 
be to these prices which represent a con- 
siderable drop from last year’s level. 
No. 2 spinach is still being offered at 
$1.15, with No. 2% at about $1.35 and 
No. 10 at about $5.75. No. 2 mustard 
and turnip greens are going at 85c, with 
No. 10 at $3.75 and No. 2 fresh blackeyes 
selling at $1.25 f.o.b. factory, with No. 
303 being sold at about $1.05. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES — Some 
opening prices on frozen strawberries 
have been received in the market this 
week, with variation of a cent between 
the various packers. The high quotation 
today has been 21c f.o.b. the Coast and 
the low quotation 20c. The trade in Chi- 
cago are still not stepping in on straw- 
berries as yet. There are still some of 
the important factors in the Northwest 
who have not named prices and the trade 
feel that they will wait until all prices 
are in before taking any definite action. 
It is anticipated that some business will 
be done on strawberries within the next 
week or ten days, but it definitely re- 
mains to be seen whether the business 
is going to be substantial or only token 
orders placed by buyers with their regu- 
lar sources of supply. Some buyers are 
looking toward Michigan where they ex- 
pect to be able to purchase berries for 
less than the Northwest prices, but there 
is not available definite information out 
of Michigan as to the situation, nor is it 
expected there will be for at least an- 
other week. The crop in Michigan, how- 
ever, is reported to be very good, both 
from the quality and quantity stand- 
point. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—No. 2 extra standard tomatoes 
are still quoted at prices ranging from 
$1.35 to $1.50, with No. 21% extra stand- 
ards at $1.85 to $2.00 all f.o.b. factory. 
46 oz. tomato juice is being quoted all 
the way from $1.80 to $2.00, with the 
quality varying considerably with the 
price. There has been some movement of 
tomato juice at varying prices in this 
range lately, particularly in view of the 
steadily increasing prices in citrus juices. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 


The new Western Sales offices of the 
International Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp. were opened at 214 Front St., San 
Francisco, California late in May, with 
J.R.T. Bishop, vice-president in charge 
of the Amino products division officiating 
in the formal event. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Wide Interest In Crops And Stocks—Can- 
ned Fruit Movement Continues Steady — 
Price Drop—Unsold Spinach Comparatively 
Light — Spot Asparagus Business Slowing 
Down—Northwest Offering Future Peas— 
Salmon Canners Move For Cleanup. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 28, 1949 


STOCKS —Canners and distributors 
of canned foods are showing deep inter- 
est in the official crop reports now com- 
ing in and in the reports covering Cali- 
fornia canners stocks of fruits and vege- 
tables on hand, whether sold or unsold. 
Latest reports indicate a very large crop 
of deciduous fruits, with some of near- 
record proportions, with stocks of canned 
fruits and vegetables larger than for 
years. 

Stocks of canned fruits in first hands, 
sold and unsold, reduced to a 24/2'%s 
basis, were as follows on May 1: Apri- 
cots, sold and unsold, 1,808,612 cases, of 
which 1,450,186 were unsold; sweet cher- 
ries, 17,601, with 10,788 unsold; pears, 
327,080 with 240,846 unsold; freestone 
peaches, 394,736, with 278,073 unsold; 
cling peaches, 4,104,744, with 2,561,695 
unsold; fruits for salad, 209,944, with 
117,103 unsold, fruit cocktail, 3,632,742, 
with 2,783,927 unsold, and mixed fruits, 
50,427, with 49,183 unsold. 

Tomatoes and tomato juice are figured 
in actual cases, and stocks on hand on 
May 1 were: Round tomatoes, sold and 
unsold, 1,905,257 cases, of which 1,441,- 
046 were unsold; Italian tomatoes, 40,- 
604, with 37,151 unsold, and tomato 
juice, 2,440,472, with 1,720,207 unsold. 

Figures have also been compiled by the 
Cannes League of California on the Cali- 
fornia barreled cherry carryover, as of 
May 1. This was found to be 24,666 bar- 
rels, compared with 12,007 barrels a year 
earlier. The 1949 pack was 93,240 bar- 
rels and the carryover as of January 1, 
1949, was 37,059 barrels. 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
canned fruits out of canners’ warehouses 
continues steady, but the caution of buy- 
ers has not abated in the least and it has 
become quite a task to assemble carload 
lots for some markets. Buyers continue 
to order in small quantities and this poli- 
cy seems to have paid off in dividends, 
since most lines are to be had at lower 
prices than prevailed six months ago. 
Some items are really in short supply, 
but distributors do not seem to feel that 
they are losing any business by having a 
few holes in their stocks. 


FRUITS—A feature of the week has 
been the revision of prices on a number 
of items in the Del Monte list of fruits 
and others have seen fit to make changes, 
all downward. Del Monte fruit cocktail 
has been reduced 25 cents a dozen on 
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No. 303 and No. 2% and these are now 
priced at $1.75 and $3.00, respectively. 
Unpeeled apricot halves in glass are now 
quoted at $1.70, with No. 2%s tin at 
$2.05. Cling peach halves and sliced 
are offered at $2.60 in tin and halves at 
$2.70 in glass for No. 2%s. Elberta 
peaches in No. 2%s are quoted at $3.35 
and at $3.45 in glass. Pears are now 
offered at $3.60 for halves in the No. 2% 
size, with sliced at $3.35, and the No. 303 
size at $2.35 for halves. 


SPINACH—tThe spring pack of spin- 
ach has moved off well and unsold hold- 
ings are comparatively light. Prices 
have been well maintained, with strictly 
fancy quality selling at $1.30 for No. 2, 
$1.60 for No. 2%s and $5.15 for No. 10. 
However, there have been some offerings 
of No. 10 at $4.90, which have rather 
surprised the trade, since these seem to 
have cut out quite satisfactorily. The 
need for ready cash is assigned as the 
reason for the lower price. 


ASPARAGUS—The harvesting of as- 
paragus is moving along nicely, with 
light showers in some districts stimulat- 
ing the growth of grass. Most of the 
early s.a.p. business booked has been 
confirmed and additional business is 
being booked all the time, although this 
is now slowing down. Buyers seem di- 
vided between two schools, those who 
want a considerable part of their re- 
quirements booked in advance, and those 
who would rather buy in small lots as 
needed, even if some items are unavail- 


able later on. There seems to be an espe- 
cially good call for Picnics in both na- 
tural and in all-green. In natural, this 
size is moving at $2.50-$2.60, with all- 
green at $2.90. 


NORTHWEST PEAS — Some limited 
offerings of future pack peas are coming 
out of the Pacific Northwest, with prices 
on top grades about as last year, when 
allowances are taken into consideration. 
The trade generally is not greatly inter- 
ested in placing business until crop con- 
ditions become more settled. 


CITRUS—The citrus pack in Califor- 
nia for 1949 is very uncertain and prob- 
able prices are not even mentioned. 
Valencia oranges of the new crop are 
just coming onto the market and the de- 
mand is so marked and the price so high 
that there may not be a pack of juice 
made. A pack of grapefruit juice has 
been made but this has not been large 
and no quotations are available. 


SALMON —Canners of salmon are 
showing a desire to clean out holdings in 
preparation for the new pack and there 
are signs of price concessions in some 
quarters. Some who have been holding 
Alaska reds at $27.00 are showing a will- 
ingness to accept less, and this fish may 
be had in small quantities at $25.00 
Coast. Pinks are still held at $23.00 
and Chums at $16.00. With new pack 
Columbia River Chinooks quoted well be- 
low last year’s opening, some operators 


hold that the entire salmon list will be 
lower this year, regardless of the size of 
the pack. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Pineapple Arrives At Mobile Port—Strong 
Winds Interfere With Shrimping — Oyster 
Canning At Low Ebb—Hard Crabs On The 
Increase—Fishery Research Center Planned. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 26, 1949 


STEAMSHIP LOAD OF PINEAP- 
PLES LANDED IN MOBILE—For the 
first time in the history of this port a 
steamer’s entire cargo was composed of 
nothing but pineapples, which landed in 
Mobile Sunday, May 22, 1949 at the foot 
of Government St. 


The cargo consisted of 82,000 Mexican 
Sugar Loaf variety pineapples or ap- 
proximately 492,000 pounds that were 
grown in Mexico and shipped from the 
port of Vera Cruz, Mexico on the SS 
Bill Phil consigned to Greene and At- 
kins, Mobile, Ala., fruit distributors. 


About 75 men unloaded the boat and 
being a highly perishable fruit, it was 
taken from the ship and loaded immedi- 
ately on rail cars and trucks for ship- 
ment to Eastern markets. 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative or write 
for complete specifications, installation diagram 


and prices for immediate delivery. 
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CRCO Introduees 


The New Higher Capacity 


Hydro Pumping Unit 


Designed to move for any distance or to any elevation: Peas, 
Limas, Dried Beans, Diced Vegetables, Cherries, Cut Aspa- 
ragus, Olives, Whole Grain Corn and Similar Products. 


A new CRCO 4-inch Hydro Pumping Unit with one-third greater 
capacity yet at the price of a 3-inch unit! Designed to pump pro- 
ducts for canning or freezing from one operation to the next, re- 
gardless of height or distance, without damage to the product. 


Complete Unit consists of a CRCO 4-inch Hydro Lift with a stain- 
less steel hopper, quick-opening float valve and pyrex sight glass— 
a CRCO Rod Washer and the new CRCO Scavenger Reel and 


Supply Tank. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Officials of the company here said they 
plan to handle other consignments of 
pineapples after this one is moved. 

Mexico is making big strides to de- 
velop its resources and has built up its 
seafood industry to where large quanti- 
ties of them, specially shrimp are being 
exported to the United States, therefore 
if Mexico can find a market for its pine- 
apple in this country she may expand her 
pineapple industry and not only export 
the fresh fruit, but canned pineapple and 
pineapple juice as well. 


SHRIMP — Production dropped 403 
barrels last week over the previous week 
as 6,406 barrels shrimp were produced 
the previous week and 6,003 barrels last 
week. Strong winds on the coast were a 
handicap to production on the coast of 
this section. 


The canneries received 659 barrels 
shrimp last week and 579 barrels the 
previous week which is an increase of 
80 barrels last week over the previous 
one. 


Landings of shrimp were as follows 
last week: 


Louisiana 3,847 barrels, including 598 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 621 bar- 
rels, including 61 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 71 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
coast) 137 barrels and Texas 1,327 bar- 
rels, 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 144,980 pounds and 
were approximately 252,580 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,767,330 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 1,873 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending May 14, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
389,047 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—A big drop in the produc- 
tion of oysters took place last week as 
8,832 barrels were produced the previ- 
ous week and 3,003 barrels last week or 
a difference of 5,829 barrels. 

The canneries too received a good deal 
less oysters last week than the previous 
week and the amounts were 6,592 bar- 
rels the previous week and 1,848 barrels 
last week or a difference of 4,744 barrels. 

The 11 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 2,701 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending May 14, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
204,010 standard cases. 


HARD CRABS — The production of 
hard crabs showed an increase of 71,000 
pounds in Louisiana last week over the 
previous week and the amounts were 
213,730 pounds last week and 142,730 
pounds the previous week. 


“BIDS ARE SOUGHT FOR SEA 
FOOD UNIT—Research Center Will Be 
Built Near Cedar Point.” 


A news item with the above caption 
appeared in The Mobile Register of May 
24, 1949 and is quoted here below: 

“The State Department of Conserva- 
tion Monday called for bids on the con- 
struction of a seafood research center 
near Cedar Point in Mobile County. 

“The bids will be opened on June 9 at 
the conservation department offices in 
Montgomery. 

“The seafood research center will be 
located on land leased by the state from 
the Mobile County Board of Revenue. 

“When the lease was arranged, Con- 
servation Director Bert Thomas an- 
nounced that the department has $15,000 
to proceed with first construction. He 
estimated that the new conservation pro- 
ject, which will be primarily for the pro- 
tection and expansion of the seafood in- 
dustry on Alabama’s Gulf Coast, will in- 
volve an eventual outlay of $100,000 or 
more. 

“According to Thomas, the installa- 
tion will include a marine laboratory, ex- 
perimental ponds for oyster and shrimp, 
a radio station, warehouse, offices, recep- 
tion room, overnight facilities and a boat 
harbor. 

“The county board has granted the 
conservation department a 99-year lease 
on a 1000-foot stretch of county-owned 
land west of Cedar Point Rd. and south 
of the Heron Bay Cutoff, about two miles 
north of Cedar Point. The state will pay 
a token rental of $1 per year.” 


N.C.A. BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 7) 


exhibit January 28 to January 31. The 
1951 Convention in Chicago is scheduled 
to run from February 12th to 24th. 


C.M.S.A. secretary Sam Gorsline an- 
nounced that Fred Waring is lined up 
for Sunday January 29 and that the as- 
sociations dinner dance will be held Sat- 
urday January 28th. The Young Guard 
Dinner will be held Friday night Janu- 
ary 27th and the Old Guard will hold an 
informal dinner Sunday prior to the 
Fred Waring show. Mr. Gorsline also 
announced that the thru trains to Atlan- 
tic City will be supplied by the railroad 
if sufficient advance registrations are ob- 
tained and that there is also a possibility 
of a reduced fare (1%) if all concerned 
will back the associations with individual 
requests. 


NEW YORK CITY TAX 


Howard P. Castle of the association 
counsel’s office reported little change in 
the status of the New York City Gross 
Receipts Tax. The tax amounts to 5% 
of all sales made in the city by New York 
State Firms and 5% of 33% of the Gross 
for most out of State sellers. The N.Y.C. 
Brokers Committee, appointed early in 
the year to investigate the possibilities 
of an exemption for sales made thru 
brokers, has had little success thus far. 
Efforts to obtain this exemption are con- 


tinuing and many canners are awaiting 
the outcome before filing. These latter 
run the risk of a 5% penalty on the 
modest amount of the tax and 1% of 
the tax per month thereafter. Firms hav- 
ing less than $10,000 gross receipts from 
sales in the city are not covered. 


OTHER REPORTS 


Other reports included that of Chair- 
man R. H. Winters of the Agricultural 
Policy Committee who reported a careful 
consideration and study of current agri- 
cultural proposals and suggested that it 
might be desirable at some future date 
to review the entire subject with the 
membership. 

An off the record report of the legis- 
lative committee was presented by Chair- 
man Walter Graefe. 

A comprehensive and enlightening dis- 
cussion of the Washington scene by legal 
council Austern proved to be one of the 
highlights of the day. 


JAMES WESLEY NELSON 


James Wesley Nelson, a pioneer in 
the California fruit packing industry, 
died at San Jose, California, early in 
May, at the advanced age of 96. He made 
his home at Mission San Jose, with a 
daughter. He was a native of Crisfield, 
Md. and celebrated his 95th birthday 
there on October 3, 1947. 

He came to California as a young man 
and traveled through the mining towns 
of the Mother Lode as a specialty sales- 
man. Later he worked for a wholesale 
grocery concern and organized and oper- 
ated the Oakland Preserving Company 
until it became one of the units of the 
California Packing Corporation. He is 
credited with originating the trade name, 
Del Monte, now a leading national brand. 
Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Bunting and Mrs. J. M. Sala- 
zar. 


DR. ALONZO E. TAYLOR 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of the 
Stanford University Food Research In- 
stitute for 15 years, died at Palo Alto, 
California, May 20 at the age of 78 
years. He was a professor of pathology 
and physiological chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, from 
1899 to 1910 when he went to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, joining Stan- 
ford University in 1921. 

Dr. Taylor served in Berlin as an 
American diplomatic attache before the 
first World War, and worked with the 
British Government during the conflict. 
He was a member of the U..S. War 
Trade Board and became one of Herbert 
Hoover’s chief administrative aides. He 
was the author of several books and 
many papers dealing with agricultural 
economy. He is survived by two sons, 
Alonzo E. Jr., of Paris, and Morris P., 
of Menlo Park, California and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. E. Tyrrell, of Los Angeles. 
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SOGLOW 


Put more opportunity into your future 


WITH THIS 


FIVE-STEP PROGRAM 


Here’s an easy-to-follow program that 
will substantially increase your com- 
pany’s chances for a prosperous future. 

Nation-wide experience in 20,000 
companies proves that this popular pro- 
gram also pays off handsomely today. It 
increases each participating employee’s 
peace of mind—making him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism, lowers accident rates, 
increases output, and improves em- 
ployee-employer relations! 

This program is simply a proved for- 
mula for building membership in the 
Payroll Savings Plan—the “automatic” 
system by which millions of workers are 
investing in U. S. Savings Bonds every 
pay-day. 


What Are the Five Steps? 


The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to your company are in proportion to the 


percentage of employees who partici- 
pate. Nation-wide experience indicates 
that 50% of your employees can be per- 
suaded to join without high-pressure sell- 
ing. Here are five steps which have 
proved to be the “magic formula” for 
putting over the Plan. They will get re- 
sults for you: 


7. See that a top management man 
sponsors the Plan. 


2 ~ Secure the help of the employee or- 
ganizations in promoting it. 


3 . Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in com- 
pany publications to inform employees 
of the Plan’s benefits to them. 


g. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 
These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


S. Urge each new employee, at the 
time he is hired, to sign up. 


Check up on the Payroll Savings Plan 
in your company.-If fewer than half of 
your employees are participating, you 
have a lot to gain by following the five- 
step program outlined here. All the help 
you need is available from your State 
Director, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Savings Bond Division. While it’s on your 
mind, why not call him right now? Or 
write the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Are You With It? 


In the current national Savings Bonds 
campaign, May 16-June 30, the Treas- 
ury Department asks each company 
operating the Payroll Savings Plan to 
canvass all employees, with the goal 
of having at least half of them signed 
up by the end of the month. This ad- 
vertisement tells how you can achieve 
that goal most easily. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 


the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


omina 0. 1.35-1.50 oO. 
cannery unless otherwise Ex, Std., NO. 1.15+1.30 5.75 Crushed, 8 oz. 1.15 
specified. ) No, 303 1.10-1.15 Texas, Fey., No. 2 cccssssssssssss 1.17% No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 Nominal TOMATOES No. 10 11.00 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. No. 2 JUICES 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 No. 2% 2.15-2.20 CITRUS, BLENDED 
NO. PAC... Std., No. 2 1.15-1.20 No. 2 1.2214-1.30 46 02. 3.10 
Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 No. 10 7.50 No. 2% 1.7521,85 No. 10 fsa 
Mammoth “3. -50-3. .65 Fey., C. Gold., No. 1.60 No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 10 9.00 No. 2% 2.75-2.85 No. 2 1.15 
No. 1, All Gr. Cut Spears............ 1.65 1.20-1.30 No. 10 8.00-8.75 2.47% 
No. 303 1.10 1.35-1.50 T N 2 95-1 00 
No. 10 8.00 No. 2% 1.85-2.00 46 oz 2.00-2.10 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 1.05-1.10 No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.50 —Std., No. 2 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 1.60 Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2 1.60 No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.00 peas No. 10 7.00 
Cut, NO. 2 MARYLAND, ALASKAS Calif., Choice, No. 2¥........ 1.70-1.80 No. 10 
~ No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. .......: 1.75 Std., No. 1 1.15-1.25 
New YorkK No. 2. Std. 3 1.10 No. 2 1.27%, PINEAPPLE 
Fir. Sl, Fey., NO. 2 1.90 No. 2% 1.50-1.60 Haw., Fey., No. 2 451,50 
Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 2 Std. Un 95 No. 10 6.25-6.50 46 oz. 3.25-3.50 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.55 s Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.35 Texas, 8/8, NO. -80 
7.60 No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded........1.00 No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Texas No. 2, Std., Ungraded......... 90- .95 TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv... 8.50 New Yonx, 1.20-1.30 TOMATO 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.12% No. 2, Fey., 3 sv 1.80 Ind., Fey., NO. 10.00 NN. NO. 2 00 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...........7.00 No. 10 9.00 -20-1.25 46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
-85 1 55.1.70 Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 Tri-State, NO. 2 90-1.00 
BEETS No. 10 8 50 No. 10, Fey. 9.00 46 072. 1.90-2.10 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 1.20-1.35 © 7.00 No. 10 4.00-4.50 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. . FRUITS Midwest, Fey., No. 2......+ 1.05-1.10 
N. we Fey., Cut, No. 2h... seeeeees. 1.45 No. &. Ex. Std., 4 sv. APPLE SAUCE 46 oz 1.85-2.00 
Feoy., Sh, NO. 246 No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. No. 10 4.25-4.75 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 10 New York, No. 2 CAME... .95-1.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 1.05 No. 10 46 oz. 1.86-3.10 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 MIDWEST, SWEETS APRICOTS No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 No. 2, Fey., 4 8V. 8521.40 NO. 2.75 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10... 4.75 No. 2 Fey., Ungraded......1.4714-1.50 No. 9.50 
1.15 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 2.10-2.20 FISH 
No. 10 5.50 No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ..... 1.10 No. 10 8.25-8.50 OYSTERS 
No. 2, Med., Whole, 10/0... 1.35 No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 SV. Std., No. 2% 1.75 3.75-4.00 
No. 10. 60-70 6.50 No. 2, Std. 8 BV. 1.05-1.10 No. 10 7.50-8.00 6% 
Small, 15/0 1.55 1.00-1.05 BLUEBERRIES SALMON—Per 
Tiny, 35/0 1.75 No. 10, (All Grades).......... Nominal Maine Nominal Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........25,50-26.00 
CARROTS MIDWEST, ALASKAS CHERRIES %’s 18.00 
Md., No. 2, Diced 1.00-1.05 No. 8, Nominal Pink, No. 1 T... ..23.00-23.50 
No. 10 5.00 = sv. . .65-1.70 Nominal 44's, Flat. 
N. Y., Diced, No. 1.00 0. 2, EX. Std, 3 BV. 1.35 Chums, No. 1 T..... 14.00-15. 
No. 5.00 No. 3, Ex. Std., 1.20 1.80-1.90 1,’ 8, — 60-11 00 
Std., Diced. 2.50 No. 2, Std., 3 -1.05-1.10 No. 2% 2.90-3.00 SARDINES—Pesr Case 
Wis., No. 2, Diced accsccsccsssennes 95 NO. 2, Std, 4 SV. crcccorscssonssecssssseese 1.00 No. 10 12.00-12.50 Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
No. 10 4.75 No. 10, Fey., 2 sv. enh ite PEACHES Tomato Sauce ..........0: 8.50 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl..... .95-1.00 3 sv. 9.00 Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 21%)....2.60-2.65 No. 1 T, Nate 2505.50 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 NorTHWEST, SWEETS Choice, No. 2% veeses2.80-2.40 Maine, %4 Oil keyless......s:00« Out 
CORN NO. 2, Feyey B SV. 1.75 1.90-2.10 SHRIMP, Gur 
Mpwest 4 sv. 1.60 4,254.50 No. 1, Pic., Small 3.50-8.60 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.50-1.70 No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.10 Elbertas, Fey., No. 246 cscs — Medium 3.85-3.95 
No. 1 1.10 SAUERKRAUT No. 10 —- Large 4.35-4.45 
No. 303 1.45 N. Y., NO. 246 1.00-1.10 PEARS 4.85-4.95 
WO: 1.421% No. 3.75-4.00 Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 24%..4.25-4.35 TUNA—Psr Case 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 Choice, No. 21% Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
1.20 No. 10 6.25 PINEAPPLE 13.5 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.4521.75 No. 2% 1.55-1.60 Texas, Sliced, No. 2 14.00-14.25 
No. 1 1.25 No. 10 5.15 No. 10 13.50 Grated 12.06 
MICHIGAN WHOLESALERS Kalamazoo, and M. W. Wyer, A. H. Per- Three interesting and instructive talks 
ELECT fect & Company, Sturgis. Ralph O. were given at the convention. John R. 
Tucker of Ralph O. Tucker & Sons, Sag- Lovett, General Manager of Michigan 
S. E. Symons, Symons Brothers & inaw, was reelected Secretary and Trea- Manufacturers Association, took as his 
Company, Saginaw, was elected Presi- surer. Members of the Executive Board subject “This Legislature”; Ralph B. 
: : elected are Frank DeRoo, Peninsular Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the Na- 


dent of the Michigan Wholesale Grocers 
Association at the annual meeting held 
at the Olds Hotel in Lansing on Tuesday, 


Milling Company, 
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Grimes, Progressive Wholesale Company, 
Bad Axe; Herman Koffman, Bay City 
May 17. Vice-Presidents elected are: Milling Company, Bay City; and J, J. 
L. F. Cloney, A, W. Walsh Company, Potts, Lee & Cady, Saginaw, 


Flint; Douglas A. tional-American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, spoke on “Wholesaling Today”; 
and DeWitt Emory, President of the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association, 
used as his subject “Creeping Paralysis”. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


to be a good inference that the Agriculture employees have sup- 
plementary materials besides the grades. The Food and Drug 
Administration feels, however, that it must respect the confiden- 
tial materials of the PMA, and does not permit any questions to 
be asked about these materials or how the PMA grading is done. 
In other words, one must start in FDA proceedings by accepting 
the PMA grade by the PMA grader and go on from there. 

“This raises a very difficult problem, and leads to much of 
what Dr. Cameron has called ‘lawyering.’ The whole theory of 
these hearings is that those who issue regulations must come 
and testify under oath as to the facts on which they think the 
regulation is needed and is reasonable. 

“Open checking of facts is much more important than any 
questions of court review. Indeed, the whole legal rigmarole is 
_ built on this concept—that regulations cannot simply be arbi- 
trarily written, but the facts must be produced and subject to 
the scrutiny of cross-examination. 

“If this right of cross-examination is frustrated by the in- 
ability to ask about all of the rules and methods which entered 
into a grade—which is used for Food and Drug purposes—the 
whole hearing loses its purpose—and possibly become a farce. 

“T might add that this problem—and the need for getting good 
objective standards—with the opportunity for searching inquiry 
into the facts—is well recognized by one of the top officials of 
the Food and Drug Administration. They are as unhappy about 
some of these developments as is your Counsel. 

“T mention this because there sometimes is misunderstanding 
—there is a laudable desire not to appear to be quarreling with 
the Food and Drug Administration—particularly on legal tech- 
nicalities. 


“But speaking for myself, if these standards which will con- 
trol every canner in the industry are to be fixed merely on the 
basis of somebody’s opinion—and the opportunity to check his 
opinion and the basis for it in fact is to be lost—I think that we 
are losing all of the valuable safeguards in the law which many 


people worked so hard to secure in 1938. 

“For it can never be repeated too often that these standards 
of identity, minimum quality, and fill-of-container have an im- 
mediate, important dollar-and-cents effect upon every canner. 

“Their seriousness and permanence cannot be overemphasized. 
This is why the Association is willing to spend so much of its 
time and effort in this work. 

“I wish there was some way to bring home to every canner 
what these standards really mean to them. It does no good to 
say that they become the law of the land—and that failure to 
comply means seizure or criminal prosecution. 


“The practical impact —in order to comply —is even more 
widespread. These regulations control with respect to the stand- 
ardized fruit or vegetable. 

“What the canner may pack, in what styles of pack; 

“How he must label and in turn how many different sets of 
labels he must have and his distributors must have; 


“What part of his pack may have to take the crépe label to 
disclose quality defects or slack fill; 

“The kind and degree of sorting and segregation and trim- 
ming of raw material; 

“The speed and manner in which he may have to operate his 
filling machines; 

“In short, the costs of important parts of his operations—and 
the ultimate return he may get from his season’s efforts—all 
of these will be dependent upon what administrative officials 
finally decide in these proceedings. 

“For these reasons the Association must continue its compre- 

hensive work. For these same reasons canners must remain con- 
tinually alert to what is going on. Because of the importance 
of these regulations, I have taken the liberty of outlining some 
of these questions of principle and policy which sometimes 
emerge—and the danger of losing basic direction in a forest 
of detailed data. 
._ “Only by intensive effort do I think the canning industry can 
meet its obligation and responsibility of working with the Food 
and Drug Administration to evolve good standards which will 
both protect the consumer and the industry.” 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete en listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
9173—PULPER: Used Indiana Model “‘B’’ E-Z adjust $ 750.00 
9170—WASHER & CORN SILKER: BCC Flotation with 1-3/32 and 1 
cavenger screen with motor 850.00 
9167—DIVIDE ERS: Standard Knapp for glass jars from one line to 2 lines, 
used for 28 oz. glass jars, good cond. 55.00 
wean (2) 42 x 72” Sprague Sells with instruments, controls 
6 crates, good cond. Each 300.00 
9301—RETORT CRATES: (21) Slatted. Each 10.00 
9304—SEALERS: (7) Each 100.00 
9305—SCALES: (9) Toledo & Exact Weight. Each) wccccssscssessssscsssessesessesseee 45.00 
9307—BOTTLE FILLER: 2 Spout with motor 250.00 
9275—PULPER: Indiana Jr. Used only 3 weeks. Motor driven, equipped 
with 3 screens, .023, (045, & .060 575.00 
9155—FILLER: Bean & Tomato Ayars 5-Pocket, CONG, 450.00 
9148—RETORTS: (2) 42” x 120” horizontal pressure, 2’’ asbestos cover- 
ing, good cond. Each 240.00 
ete oy OR SORTING TABLES: (2) 40’ long, 36” wide, B.C. 
LaPorte mat, 1” mesh, clutch drive, guard rail, good cond. Each 300.00 


914I—ROTARY WASHER: B.C. 10’ long, 44” dia. inside of reel... 225.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


Packing House & Canning Machinery 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3-3313 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE—4 Open Kettles, 40 in. wide, 60 in. deep; 30 
Crates with perforated bottoms, 37 in. wide, 3 tier; 4 Hand 
Trucks; 5 Dollies; 2- % ton Yale Hoists, % H.P.; 2000 lb. #15 
Strapping Wire; 1 Strapping Machine. B.G.S. Jourdan & Son, 
Darlington, Md. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp fully adjustable Labeler for 
cans and jars to and including gallons; FMC Stainless Steel 
Super Juice Extractor 5 H.P. 30 to 40 g.p.m. capacity; Stainless 
Steel Tanks and Kettles; Agitators; Fillers; Retorts & Retort 
Baskets. Send for Bulletin A-22. We buy your surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 
12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 250 gal. Stainless Steel Tank, built-in coils 
with agitator; one 20 ft. Chisholm-Ryder Can Elevator; one 
Langsenkamp Tomato Chopper, model 245; one Langsenkamp 
Tomato Chopper, model 240; one A. K. Robins Electric 
Hoist 1000 lbs. cap.; one Indiana Dual Tomato Pulper; two 
1500 gal. Glass-lined Pfaudler Tanks with coils; one 1000 
gal. Stainless Steel Tank with coils; one 18 pocket 46 oz. Food 
Machinery Juice Filler; one Ayars 12 pocket 46 oz. Juice Filler 
with # 2 exchange parts never used; one Food Machinery To- 
mato Chopper Pre-heater; one 35 ft. Cooling Tank geared for 
fifteen minute cooling; two Niagara Washers; one Cabbage 
Shredder; one Dual Cabbage Coring Machine; one 5-blade Cab- 
bage Cutter; one A. K. Robins Exhaust Box; good assortment of 
motors and gear reducers. All equipment in the best of condi- 
tion. Tamaqua Fruit Co., 300 S. Centre St., Tamaqua, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—New, never uncrated, FMC Bean Slicer, motor 
driven, figure 2335. Wire if interested. Reasons explained. 
The J. W. Pratt Co., Farmington, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Pfaudler 12-valve Juice Filler, 46 0z., (404 x 
700 cans), change parts available for other size cans, used one 
season, like new; also one Niagara Tomato Washer, used two 
seasons, very good condition, reasonable. Adv. 4974, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Lee Kettle, 50 gallon style “A” Kettle, stainless 
inner and outer jacket with bronze valve, 90 p.s.i., list price 
$313, our price $300 crated f.o.b. shipping point; subject to prior 
sale. Adv. 4976, The Canning Trade. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1- 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 74% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5’x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 lb. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 
ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—38 Tuc Motor driven Corn Trimmers; 2 Tuc BCR 
Corn Huskers with motor drive and rubber rolls; 1 Ferrell #39 
belt driven Clipper Cleaner with screens and brushes; 2 Cen- 
trifugal Pumps, one 142” and one 2”, belt drive; 1 Langsenkamp 
Junior Pulper, motor driven, with .023, .045 and .060 screens, 
used only three weeks; 2 Christel Texturemeters; 57 ft. Ameri- 
can Monorail complete with insulators and hangers for R&M 
Hoist. Adv. 4977, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Robins #100 Pulper, equipped with .060 screen, 
complete with 5 H.P. Motor and drive; never used. Priced to 
sell. R. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. Phone: 2413. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Meat Grinder, with or without motor; 2,000 to 
3,000 Ib. capacity. Neptune Food Products Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


WANTED—Langsenkamp E-Z-Adjust or Standard Pulper or 


FMC Super Pulper with .060 screen and motor drive. Adv. 
4978, The Canning Trade. 
WANTED—One FMC Bean Slicer, late model. Adv. 4979, 


The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man 52 years old with 15 years ex- 
perience in the preparation of various types Italian style spa- 
ghetti sauce, ravioli, and spaghetti and meatballs desires good 
permanent position as chef with canning concern. Adv. 4971, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager, 16 years manage- 
ment, purchasing and production. Experience includes most all 
vegetables, peaches and citrus. Would welcome invitation to 
visit plant and have interview with owner. Adv. 4972, the Can- 
ning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Capable pea and tomato packer open 
for position this season. Adv. 4973, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent, 
20 years experience canning vegetables, mostly asparagus, corn, 
peas and tomatoes. Adv. 4975, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AllSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
ready week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plants grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


TEN MILLION field grown Rutger Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed sprayed for blight disease. These plants 
are grown in rows and cultivated which produces a good root 
system. We also have plenty different varieties of Cabbage for 
making kraut and other market use. Also Sweet Potatoes, Nancy 
Hall & Porto Rico. Write or wire us for prices on any amount. We 
are equipped to ship you plants anywhere or load your truck at 
our farm. Our 25 years of growing plants is at your service. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
Phone: 8162-2. 


MARGLOBE, RUTGER and other varieties of Tomato Plants 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. A little better price on big lots-or quan- 
tities. Good plants from seeds of known origin. Good count and 
Prompt deliveries. Also Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Pepper and 
Cauliflower Plants for sale. Write for catalogue. “Peter Pan” 
The Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


LARGE AND REGULAR supplies of genuine Green Turtles, 
for immediate delivery ex coldstores, Miami, Florida. Packed in 
50-lb. and 100 Ib. cartons. Meat and/or offals, calipe, etc., can 
be offered at very low prices. Interested parties are invited to 
contact: Bahama Food Products, Ltd., P. O. Box 1411, Nassau, 
N. P. Cables: Leanse Nassau. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take on chance 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO 2 = NORTH CAROLINA 


You'll Always be AHEAD 
WITH KOOK-MORE UNITS 


High Speed Production * Sanitary Operation 
Extra Capacity * One Point Control of Tank 
Contents °* Easy to clean 
@ In Langsenkamp Stainless Steel cooking units practi- 
cal design, expert fabrication, and the most efficient 


equipment are combined to create production units that 
are first in performance and service. 


COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


F.H. 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, 


INDIANA 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


THE COST IS VERY SMALL 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS. 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS. 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 


GALTIMORE, 
MD. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


The Smiths had started on their vacation. 
Wife: Oh, George, I forgot to turn off the electric 


iron. 


Hubby: Nothing will burn. I forgot to turn off the 


shower bath. 


Father: I think I’ll go downstairs and send daugh- 
ter’s young man home. 

Mother: Now, dear, remember the way we used to 
court! 

Father: Gosh, I hadn’t thought of that. Out he goes! 


“But, Mother, I couldn’t possibly marry him. He’s 
an atheist. He doesn’t even believe in Hell.” 

“You just go ahead and marry him, and between us 
we'll soon convince him he’s wrong.” 


Absent-minded executive to secretary: “I am going 
down to town, and if by any chance I happen to return 
during my absence keep me here till I come back.” 


A young advertising man, newly married, was filling 
in his Income Tax form. In the space for allowance 
claimed in respect of wife he joyfully wrote the 
amount. Then he came to the section marked “Allow- 
ance claimed in respect of children.” He paused, pon- 
dered, and then with a flash of inspiration wrote: 
“Watch this space.” 


Jakey: Ikey, I hear you had a fire last Wednesday. 
Ikey : SH-h-h, next Wednesday. 


Smart Alex Tourist: What’s your speed limit? 
Local Native: Ain’t got none! You fellers can’t go 
through here too fast to suit us. 


“If there be anyone in the congregation who likes sin 
let him stand up. What’s this, Sister Virginia, you 
like sin?” 

“Oh, pardon me, I thought you said gin.” 
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Thin Lady—“You’re a coward—you’re even afraid 
of your own shadow.” 


Fat Lady—“Well, why shouldn’t I be? It looks like 
a crowd following me!” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Conte Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Lary. Hoopeston, IIl. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
i holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Pectin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
F holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
.Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Pa. 


Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkam Indiana: Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Ce, Inc., Dalteaeee, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Metin Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman soumpen , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corns Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —_ Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III, 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Goneeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
i F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
iC A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman gomeeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —" Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria--San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York on 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
a King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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CUTTERS. 
BASKETS. 
— 


CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


No. 16 PAILS 


No. 14 PANS 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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May 30, 1949 


SOME OF THE 
FOOD PROCESSORS 
WHO USE 
@COOK: CHEX 


Because when 
This Spot 


TURNS 
GREEN 


it tells them their 
Food is fully cooked 
- and none overlooked 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
California Packing Corp. 


College Inn 
Food Products Co. 


The Columbia Conserve Co. 
Concord Foods, Inc. 
Elkhorn Canning Co. 

D. E. Foote & Co. 

Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co., Ltd. 


Grocery Store Products Co. 
Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Illinois Canning Co. 
LaChoy Food Products 

S. E. Mighton Co. 

Matmor Canning Co. 
Nu-Trishus Products Corp. 
Riviera Packing Company 
Sun Harbor Packing Co. 
Sylmar Packing Co. 


More and more food 
processors are using 
Cook-Chex. These sim- 
ple retort tags tolerate 
nothing short of abso- 
lute certainty in telling if 
food is properly cooked, 
and that none has been 
missed in the cooking. 


While fge- 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


TAGS 


Cost of Cook-Chex cer- 
tainty is less than 1/50¢ 
a case. Prove their value 
in your own plant, with- 
out cost. Mail coupon 
today for free demon- 
stration samples and 
complete information. 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 84 5000 West Jefferson Boulevard 


Los Angeles 16, California 


Please send me all facts on Cook-Chex. Also free demon- 
stration tags, tag holder, and directions. 


Official 


Concern 


Street & No 


Zone State. 


City 
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FASHIONED TO 


The Rospigliosi Coupe of gold and enamel designed and executed by Benvenuto Cellini. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


IDDEN BY TIME is the story of man’s dis- 

covery of gold, earth’s most precious ele- 
ment. But living today as tributes to man’s native 
curiosity and his constant striving for perfection 2re 
the priceless results of the goldsmith’s art. 

To Benvenuto Cellini, the famed goldsmith oi 
Florence, gold was more than a precious metal. 
Brought to perfect purity by the skill of the metal- 
lurgist, gold in his hands became once more a raw 
material . . . the raw material of many masterpieces of 
Renaissance art. Through his highly developed im- 
agination and superb craftsmanship, Cellini far sur- 
passed other goldsmiths in creating beautiful works 
of art that today are treasured in museums through- 
out the world. 

Hidden, too, is the story of the discovery of salt, 


another of earth's elements that has been processed 
by man to serve his needs. And as metallurgists down 
through the ages sought the perfect refining process 
for all kinds of gold ore, the makers of Diamond 
Crystal Salt have spent years developing the exclusive 
Alberger Process to bring you a salt of exceptional 
quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true salt flavor. 
This same Alberger Process has made it possible to 
offer you a wide range of salt . . . grained for every 
purpose and superior performance. And it has created 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95%. 
If you have any questions about grain size or grade 
. if you are concerned over any food processing 
worries . . . get expert advice by writing to our Tech- 
nical Director, DepartmentD-25, Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Division General Foods Corporation, St. Clair, Mich. 
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